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Life on The Farm 
Electrical 


N the electrical farm, even with 
less labor, the harvests are bigger 
and the comforts greater, 


Through the use of electric pumps 
and motors, arid lands have been re- 
claimed and the processes of cultiva- 
tion and harvesting made easier. 


The“ chores,” thefarmboy’sdrudgery, 
are done at little expense by electric- 
ally-driven appliances,andinthe home 
the farmer’s wife has electricity for 
her housemaid, the push of a button 
dispelling household cares. 


To make the electrical machinery 


which generates and transmits this 
force, to study its application in the 
form of light, heat, and power, and to 
make it of greater avail to mankind, 
has been the service of the General 
Electric Company for more thana 
quarter of a century. 
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- GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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The Big Farm Problem 
Is Marketing 


As a farmer developed paper—Dairymen’s League News 
is published solely in the interests of cooperative market- 
ing associations. Established by dairymen—“The Farmer- 
Owned Marketing Paper” is now edited for all farmers who 
have a problem in collective marketing. 


Cooperative marketing of ALL farm products, proven 
methods of feeding cattle, production of clean and better 
milk, costs system, current events and home interests, are 
covered by editors in charge of the departments. 


Farmers having live stock, seed, equipment or farm prod- 
ucts for sale, find in Dairymen’s League News an opportu- 
nity to sell by advertising at a nominal cost. Special adver- 
tising rates are offered members of cooperative associations. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year 


UTICA, N. Y. 


E. R. Eastman Girard Hammond 
Editor Advertising Manager 


“The Farmer-Owned Marketing Paper” 
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Big Stumps are Easy to Blast 
When You Know How 


The electrical method of firing is used by many experienced blasters to get 
out the big white pines, especially when the centres are rotted or burned 
out. 


By firing two or more charges with Hercules Electric Blasting Caps, 
Leading Wire, and a Blasting Machine, the combined force of the charges 
is directed against the stump at the same instant. 


HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 


20% Low Freezing Extra is preferred by many experienced blasters. 
‘They have found that this grade brings the stumps out cheaper and better 
than other grades which they have used. 


ce . ° ° ° . . 

Progressive Cultivation’ ’—a 68-page booklet gives complete information 
about blasting stumps with the electrical method, as well as the cap and 
fuse method. It tells about blasting boulders and ditches, and many other 
ways to save money on the farm. Send for this book today. 


. . Hercules Dynamite is yor sale by leading < 
Hardware and Implement Dealers i} 
& 
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HERCULES POWDER CO. $05 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of “Progressive Cultivation.” 


I am interested in dynamite for 
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Properly Located Belt Pulley 


HE Beit pulley of a tractor is just as important as the 
draw bar. On Case tractors you find it in the only logical 
place for it. 


The Case Belt Pulley with clutch is mounted on the right side, 
directly on the crank shaft, which is the proper place. Being 
parallel with the length of the tractor, it takes only a moment 
to throw the belt over the pulley and back into it. The rulley 
is on the same side of the tractor as the steering wheel. This 
gives the operator an unobstructed view along the belt to the driven machine 
so that he can “line up” perfectly in the least amount of :ime. The pulley 
is so placed that the belt does not rub against any part of the tractor. Lib- 
eral pulley diameter and face insures ample contact surface for the belt. 
Belt slippage is reduced to a minimum. 

An arm, supported by the main frame, carries an adjustable bearing out- 
side of pulley—a firm support for the end of the crank shaft. This additional 
bearing prevents excessive wear of crank shaft bearing next to the pulley. 
An outer pulley bearing on a tractor is highly important. 


J. I. Case Threshing, Machine Company 


Dept. D302 . Racine, Wisconsin 


AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


¥s7 TRACTORS 


This ts No. 4 of a series of treatises covering tractor 
design and construction. Keep a complete file for future 
reference. Sludents interested in tractor engineering are 
tnvited to visit the Case factories at Racine, Wis., or visit 
one of our nearby Branch Houses to learn important de- 
tails of tractor construction. 













It Pays to Read 






THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


You read in college principally 
textbooks and learned something 
worth while. Let your reading 
now produce results. We have 
a little booklet listing good agri- 
cultural books. There is no 
charge for the booklet. 





A Book for Cornellians 













Morrill Hall 


There is more than one of course 
but we have in mind today the 
book written by Professor von 


Engeln. ‘Concerning Cornell” is 
the title and it is a delightful story 


of the University and student life. 
Both cloth and leather binding. 





Cornell Co-op. Society 





Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 








Ithaca, N. Y. 





(Courtesy of Printers’ Ink Monthly) 
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Introduction to Our Authors 
April, 1921 


CARRIE G. BRIGDEN 
As President of the State Federation of Home Bureaus, Mrs. 
Brigden can give us, first hand, the history and organization of 
the home bureau movement. In addition to this work she is a 
practical farmer, successfully managing her Cortland County 
farm. She is also a member of the advisory committee of the 
state for the school of home economics here at the College. 

MABEL G. FEINT 
Mrs. Feint is a member of the advisory committee of the state 
for the school of home economics at Cornell. In her work she is 
afforded excellent opportunity for studying our rural schools, 
and in this article she points out some of their most vital needs. 
Mrs. Feint is also a correspondent for the Rural New Yorker 
and the American Agriculturist. 

GEORGE A. WORKS 
Professor Works graduated from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1904 with the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. He received 
his Master’s degree in Agriculture from the same institution in 
1912. After two years as professor of agricultural education 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and Minnesota, he came to 
Cornell as professor of rural education. He has recently been 
appointed chairman of the Committee of Twenty-One to make a 
study of rural school problems. 

DEBORAH MORSE 
Miss Morse is a member of the home economics committee of 
the State Grange. She is one of our regular Farmers’ Week 
visitors, coming to the College each year to attend the confer- 
ences and returning to report her findings to her community. 
Besides her regular work as a physics teacher, she manages to 
take a very active part in the social work of her community. 

IRENE EARLL 
Following her graduation from Cornell, Miss Earll did social 
and organization work in the public libraries in Syracuse and 
New York City. From here she went to Wilmington, Delaware, 
where she organized the Hagley community house. She has been 
cataloger in the Agricultural Library here at the College for 
the past two years. 

MINNIE PRICE 
Miss Price is a Home Demonstration Agent who is particularly 
interested in school nutrition work. She is a firm believer in 
arousing the child’s interest in the dietetic work. In her article 
she makes plain just how this is done. 


Copyrighted 1921, Cornet Countryman, Inc. 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the Post office, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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The Rural Communities Greatest Need 


Consolidated Grades and First Class High Schools Essential 
for Improving Present Conditions 
BY MABEL G. FEINT 
Dryden, New York 


problems. Agricultural people 

must solve these problems. This 
they can never do satisfactorily unless 
given practical educational preparation. 
Farmers have grown up in and with the 
present system of rural education, and 
their long familiarity with it has blinded 
many of them to its deficiencies. Chief 
of these deficiencies is the poor quality 
of teaching in the grades or common 
district schools to which they have been 
accustomed, and the inaccessibility of 
the high schools. 

The head of the rural school depart- 
ment of the state recently said, ‘‘Less 
than one-third of the rural teachers of 
today would be permitted to teach in 
the nearest village schools, to say noth- 
ing of the city schools.” This low stand- 
ard of qualifications for rural teachers 
is an obvious injustice to the rural child 
and to the rural parent. 

Last winter’s minimum wage law was 
a step in the right direction, but has had 
no bearing on improving the quality of 
teachers available for the rural schools. 
Indeed it has hindered rather than 
helped, as for every dollar of increase 
in the salary of the rural teacher, the 


Te country is full of agricultural 


state demanded several dollars increase 
in the salary of the city teacher. Con- 
sequently there has been more induce- 
ment than ever for the really good rural 
teachers to desert the low wage and 
poor living and social conditions that 
go with the average rural school, to 
seek the better paying, more attractive 
work in the city schools. 

The country districts are not getting 
value received for the money they are 
paying for education. Neither are they 
sharing equally the expense of this edu- 
cation, such as it is. Some school dis- 
tricts are paying a tax of $60 or even 
$65 per thousand dollars assessed valua- 
tion, some others pay none at all, and 
there are others paying all the way in 
between. 

All city residents pay the same tax 
rate in support of education and get the 
same kind of opportunity, whether they 
live on land valued at thousands of dol- 
lars per front foot, or whether they live 
in some of the most remote parts of the 
city. 

According to the recently published 
report of the Assistant Commissioner 
for Elementary Education in New York 
State, there were 15 rural schools in 
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the state last year having an average 
daily attendance of one pupil. The cost 
of giving wholly inadequate and unsat- 
isfactory instruction to these 15 pupils 
for one year was over $12,000. To say 
nothing of the educational opportunity 


means of preserving the high standard 
ot citizenship and of efficient democracy, 
that such schools be assured of qualified 
teachers. This cannot be safely left to 
local control. The matter of raising the 


qualifications of rural teachers needs 





One of three rural schools which were consolidated to form the large 


one shown on the 


opposite page 


for these pupils, is this good business 
management? There were 52 schools 
with an average daily attendance of 2 
pupils; 167 schools having 3 pupils; 259 
schools having 4 pupils; and 392 schools 
with 5 pupils. This makes a total of 
1085 schools with much less than 5 pu- 
pils, or a rough average of 1000 schools 
having 3 pupils each. The report con- 
tinues to enumerate the size of the 
schools, showing 3611 schools having an 
average attendance running from 1 to 
10 pupils. Not until the ten-pupil 
schools are reached is there anything 
like value received in the instructional 
cost per pupil, which in schools of this 
size runs about $80 per pupil. In the 
other groups the cost per pupil runs 
from $160 to $200, and even to $400 
and $800 per pupil per year. 

Of course there are now and always 
will be many schools which should be 
maintained as one-room schools because 
of topographical or other conditions, 
even at high instructional cost per pupil. 
But the state should see to it, as one 


immediate attention. This of itself will 
automatically remedy many of the evils 
of the present situation. 

Some of these one-room schools will 
always remain with us, because they 
are natural community centers. Possi- 
bly one safe rule in eliminating rural 
schools that are not functioning prop- 
erly would be to ask how far the school 
has served the community in the past 
decade as a social, agricultural, or re- 
ligious center. If it has been a center 
of uplift in community activities to any 
considerable degree, the writer would 
deem it worth while to let such a school 
keep its identity if there are 5 to 10 
pupils in the district. Otherwise those 
pupils might better be sent to a school 
that can offer good teachers and equip- 
ment and competitive class work that 
will stimulate interest. 

The Assistant Education Commission- 
er’s report says of the very small schools, 
“Tt is apparent that in many parts of the 
state the school group is so small that 
the school activities cannot be properly 











carried on. A school with less than five 
pupils is not a school, and cannot func- 
tion as a school. A school with less 
than a reasonable school group should 
not be permitted to continue except un- 
der unusual or exceptional circum- 
stances.” 

The school house need not necessarily 
be closed to community activities when 
the few pupils are sent to the larger 
and better school, but may well be used 
as a gathering place where the parents 
may still discuss subjects of common in- 
terest. 

We frequently hear students of na- 
tional conditions who are pessimistically 
inclined, say that the next generation 
will see a farming class in America that 
is a mere peasant class. Many believe 
this may be the result if rural education 
does not fulfill its mission more effi- 
ciently. Indeed, the rural school con- 
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increase from generation to generation. 
Look not among them for big men or 
big women. Expect from them no art- 
ists, or lawyers, or doctors, or business 
men, or legislative leaders. They are 
indigenious to the soil where they are, 
and must live and die there!’’ 

It needs an enormous jolt of this sort 
to bring to us a clear conception of 
what state we are going to reach some 
day if present rural education policies 
are continued. It is conceivable that 
withholding education from our rural 
people might in time bring about the 
conditions this organization would rec- 
ommend. 

For years past, our brightest boys 
and girls have been leaving the coun- 
try. Thousands of our best farmers, 
who have chosen farming for their life 
work, and who are fitted to carry it on 
efficiently, are selling their farms while 





“Not until the ten-pupil school is reached is there anything like value received in the 
instructional cost per pupil” 


ference at the recent Farmers’ Week 
meeting was startled and aroused by an 
exposition of the future status of farm- 
ers as it should be, according to the 
conceptions of certain well-known or- 
ganizations of this country. Briefly, this 
status summarized was: “Keep the rural 
people where they are, as well as their 





yet in the prime of life and going to the 
city, as they cannot educate their child- 
ren properly in the country. 

Hasn’t the country in the past, when 
educational opportunities in the country 
and in the city were more on a par, fur- 
nished the world with a large share of 
its big men and women? Must this 
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henceforth be stopped? Must our rural 
boys and girls be so inadequately edu- 
cated that they are fit for no other life 
than that of the farm, regardless of 
their personal fitness or desires? And 
what would a population of such farm- 
ers mean to the world in the future? 

The Farmers’ Week rural school con- 
ference made an effort to determine just 
how much education a farmer needs in 
order to be a success. H. E. Cook, for- 
mer dean of the Canton School of Agri- 
culture, well known for his keen ob- 
servation, sound judgment, and his ripe 
experience in life, and who for the past 
nine years has been engaged in real 
farming, was one of the speakers. He 
was asked if there were enough prob- 
lems in agriculture to warrant giving a 
prospective farmer a broad education. 
His answer was prompt and characteris- 
tic. ‘“‘Every day of my life,” he said, 
“T am swamped, dazed, bewildered, and 
completely rattled by the multiplicity 
of the things a farmer needs to know 
if he is to succeed.”’ 

He emphasized the need, in the train- 
ing of the farm boy and girl, of paying 
attention to the hard, old-fashioned, 
classical education. He urged a broad 
foundation in fundamentals. He valued 
vocational instruction very highly, but 
said that mental training and mental 
discipline should always come first; then 
add as many vocational things as possi- 
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ble. Other practical farmers who are 
successful in their various lines were in 
harmony with Dean Cook’s ideas. 

As a farmer, the writer believes the 
biggest need of the country today is for 
first class high schools, so situated that 
practically all rural boys and girls may 
reach them and still be in their own 
homes at night. 

It is perhaps a minority report, as 
yet, that is demanding better educa- 
tional opportunities for the rural child. 
But it is such a resolute minority re- 
port as was made by the two Jewish 
scouts who were sent to spy out the 
promised land. All had seen the same 
things. The ten brought back discour- 
aging reports of giants to be encoun- 
tered and powerful cities to be van- 
quished, saying, “We cannot prevail 
against them.” Yet the two believed in 
their own powers and in those of the 
people. And because Moses was im- 
pressed with the resoluteness of the 
minority report, his people were led 
into a wonderful country over which 
they ruled for fifteen centuries. 

Thinking farmers are now looking to 
the “committee of twenty-one” to lead 
them into the promised land where 
schools shall exist for the child alone; 
where the big question shall be not 
what is cheapest, but what is best for 
the child as a future citizen. 
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The County Library asa Rural Social Force 


Its Organization and Merit as Seen by One of Its Advocates 





BY IRENE EARLL 
Cataloger of the Agricultural Library at Cornell University 


URING the recent Farmers’ Week 
D at Cornell University, a farmer 

brought his wife and four small 
boys to see the County Library Exhibit. 
Pointing to his boys, he remarked, 
“There’s my reason for wanting a county 
library. I want those boys to have 
enough books so that they will grow up 
to be the right kind of citizens.” That 
man had the right angle on the use of 
books. American children must broaden 
their horizon so that American ideals 
shall become the choice of the whole 
world. We must make our war idealism 
more true in the future than it has 
been in the past. This breadth of thought 
and action must needs come to country 
children thru books. 

A library is not merely a collection of 
books. Books are the tools by which a 
library may help to organize thought for 
community action. The question is often 
asked: “Would country people use a 
library if they had one?” Christopher 
Morley, in ‘‘Parnassus on Wheels,” has 
said: “It’s no good writing down lists 
of books for farmers and compiling five- 
foot book shelves; you’ve got to go out 
and visit the people yourself. Take the 
books to them; talk with teachers; bully 
the editors of country newspapers and 
farm magazines; and tell the children 
stories. Then, little by little, you will 
begin to get good books circulating in 
the veins of the nation. It’s a great 
work, mind you.” 

In an article on New York libraries, 
Dean Bailey once said: “The rural li- 
braries carry a responsibility in respect 
to the development of country relations. 
The libraries must realize their social 
and educational obligations and become 
consciously a part of a scheme for rural 
betterment. The particular part that the 
libraries can contribute is an education- 
alized reading habit. We must put such 
enterprises in charge of persons who 


have had much more training than a 
library school alone can give them. The 
persons who do this work must be well- 
grounded in a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of country life conditions.” 

Nevertheless, county librarians must 
have the technical library training as 
well as experience in country life. A 
country boy will not make a good rural 
physician without medical training, nor 
would a Red Cross social worker be a fit 
library crganizer unless she had library 
training. The librarian who has worked 
in a public library has had to sympa- 
thize with all sorts of people in all sorts 
of problems. She is better qualified to 
co-ordinate community interests than 
any individual who has been a specialist 
in school teaching, agriculture, domestic 
science, public hygiene, or what not. 

Some’ co-ordinating influence is 
needed to bring city and country to- 
gether. The county library can be the 
one non-partisan, all-unifying center in 
a community. The library alone serves 
all individuals separately and together, 
all interests and local organizations. It 
is the meeting ground for all people and 
all groups, and the logical place for the 
community forum. 

In 1905, the Washington County Li- 
brary at Hagerstown, Maryland, started 
its book-wagon. The monthly visit of the 
“book lady” became a great event. The 
tone of the entire county has changed 
and developed in these years. The orig- 
inal book wagon was destroyed in a 
collision in 1910, but was replaced by 
the automobile pictured in the frontis- 
piece of this issue of THE COUNTRY- 
MAN. 

“Why should we have a county li- 
brary? Are not the state traveling li- 
braries sufficient?” This is an oft-asked 
question. The county library is a de- 
velopment beyond the traveling libra- 
ries. The latter have done much good, 
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(By courtesy of the Washington County Free Library, Maryland) 


The first book wagon ever used in the United States 


but they soon prove a disappointment. 
They are small, give little choice in the 
books, and do not bring the librarian 
with the books. Albany is too far away; 
New York State is too big for the per- 
sonal inspiration to go with the books. 
What rural people need is the county 
librarian near home who can train a 
regular corps of assistants from the 
county itself. New York has but one 
library organizer for sixty-two counties. 
She could not cover the state adequately 
in a lifetime. 

Why is it people want to fall back on 
the state instead of supporting libraries 
nearer home? The money comes out of 
the same pocket, and the people have 
more direct control of the expenditure 
of county money than of state taxes. 
Why not shout the county library slo- 
gan: “Fifty cents on a thousand dollars 
of assessment for a county library?” 
If John Jordan is assessed for $5000, his 
library tax would be only $2.50 a year. 
For the price of one book he could get 
the reading of many. 


A New Jersey bulletin says: “A 
county library will bring all the books a 
man needs in his work, and the services 
of an expert in finding the best books 
and the information he wants. It will 
make his work easier and enable him to 
make more money. One farmer saved 
$50 by the use of a book on greenhouse 
management; another, thru the use of a 
book on spraying, got $3 per bushel for 
his apples when others were getting 
$2. One boy, after studying three 
books on raising Belgian hares, went 
into the business of raising these hares 
and netted $35 per month for one year 
while he was attending school.”’ 

The county library reaches the coun- 
try people thru its book wagon, thru 
temporary collections of books placed in 
country stores and schools, thru perma- 
nent collections, called branches, in the 
larger towns, and thru the central li- 
brary at the county seat. When libra- 
ries have already been established in a 
county, these may vote to come into the 
county system, or they man remain in- 





MY LIBRARY 


dependent, receiving certain concessions 
from the county system. 

The New York State law in regard to 
libraries is now in process of revision. 
A good library law would include pro- 
vision for library revenue by taxation, 
to be determined by majority vote of 
the people either at an election or by 
petition to the supervisors; for a sepa- 
rate county library board of trustees to 
be elected in part by the people, and in 
part to be self-perpetuating; for the in- 
dependence of all libraries which al- 
ready exist; and should also permit of 
the contract method, by which a county 
may pay an existing library for library 
privileges. 

The contract method puts the rural 
people and their money at the mercy of 
the town library board of trustees. The 
county library enables the rural people 
to secure direct action in library mat- 
ters. Some states put the county li- 
brary control into the hands of the 
county supervisors. This does not seem 
advisable, any more than to put the 
schools under the supervisors. The li- 
brary is a comparatively new step in 
the educational scheme. Its trustees 
should rank with the district school 
boards; the office of county librarian is 
even more important than that of 
county school superintendent because it 
serves all ages, in school and out. 

Having secured an adequate state law 
for libraries, or even while working for 
it, the education of public opinion in 
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favor of a county library may be carried 
on. The cooperation of the Grange, Red 
Cross, Farm and Home _ Bureaus, 
churches, lodges, and schools should be 
secured, but no one organization should 
be allowed to conduct the library cam- 
paign as its own. Each community 
should organize its library club inde- 
pendently of all other organizations. 
The library club should aim to further 
library interests, conduct a community 
forum, and offer a common educational 
ground for all people of the community. 


The local library clubs of the county 
could unite in a Central Committee 
which would conduct and raise the 
money for the county library campaign 
expenses. This Central Committee would 
prepare the petition blanks, preferably 
on slips, each of which would hold one 
name. Each local worker would be as- 
signed a certain territory to canvass for 
signatures to the petition. If the state 
law permits the appropriation to be 
made on petition instead of a formal 
election, the work would be done as soon 
as the workers had brought in enough 
of the petition blanks properly signed. 


Americanization work to teach the 
foreigner to read will prove futile if it 
is not supplemented by free libraries. 
We must hold the new American to the 
reading habit so that he may learn to 
understand and act upon American 
ideals. 


MY LIBRARY 


That place which does contain 

My books, the best companions, is to me 

A glorious court, where hourly I converse 

With old sages and philosophers; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer 

With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels; 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 

Unto strict account, and, in my fancy, 

Deface their ill-placed statues. 


—BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
The Elder Brother. 





How the Home Makers Organized 


A Review of Their History and an Outline of Their Ambitions 


BY MRS. CARRIE GARDNER BRIGDEN 
President of the State Federation of Home Bureaus 


HE New York State Federation of 
T County and City Home Bureau 

Associations is a very young mem- 
ber of the large and promising Home 
Bureau family and since it is only one 
and one-half years old, the story of its 
brief existence, to be normal, will con- 
tain not so much of actual achievement 
as of dreams, visions, and ambitions. 

In October 1919, in Room 100 of the 
Home Economics building at Ithaca, this 
promising child was ushered into life. 
It was rather a frail looking individual 
at first and seemed somewhat bewildered 
to find itself born at all. It had the nec- 
essary stamina and nerve that one might 
expect from an offspring of a Home Eco- 
nomics family, however, so that it has 
grown into an organization composed of 
twenty-nine county and two city bureaus 
with a membership of 16,000 home- 
makers. 

At the organization meeting it was 
strongly emphasized that two things 
were absolutely necessary for success: 
namely, sufficient funds and a worth- 
while program. Altho there was little 
anxiety felt at the time about the needed 
funds, the attempt to then and there 
outline a worth-while program was not 
so easy. The experience of a brief year 
and one-half has reversed matters and 
the program has grown so rapidly that 
its financing is becoming a serious prob- 
lem. 

We are entering into a new world, 
even tho our eyes are so holden with 
bewilderment over the world we have 
lost that we may fail to recognize where 
we are journeying. One thing, howéver, 
is assured; it is a man’s and woman’s 
world where each will as co-partners 
have equal opportunity and equal re- 
sponsibility, and all forelooking relation- 
ships established between men and 
women will have this recognized basis. 
The New York State plan for County 





Farm and Home Bureaus is this type of 
organization, with its two departments, 
equal in rank having the same number 
of directors. These two departments for 
efficiency meet separately to transact all 
business not of mutual concern. 

The New York State Federation of 
Farm Bureau Associations, since it was 
organized more especially to serve the 
business interests of the farm, took into 
its membership only the Farm Depart- 
ments of the County Farm and Home 
Bureaus. This organization was formed 
about two years before that of the State 
Federation of the Home Bureau Depart- 
ments. The Home Departments of the 
County Farm and Home Bureaus or- 
ganized into a State Federation upon 
practically the same lines and for quite 
similar reasons. 

During Farmers’ Week of 1920, was 
held the first Federation Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of one accredited delegate 
from each county member. This was 
considered an advance step in organiza- 
tion. 

In October 1920, the two State Fed- 
erations completed their organic rela- 
tionship by organizing the United Fed- 
eration of New York State Farm and 
Home Bureau Associations. The com- 
bined Executive Committees of the two 
State Federations constitute the Board 
of Directors of this organization, and 
all matters of joint concern are thus 
provided for. By this very elastic form 
of state organization the women are 
able to work out their own problems 
with the same freedom as is accorded 
the men in the State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. At the same time, they have 
equal opportunity of representation in 
the joint organization. 

Just as the Farm Bureau Federation 
has been enabled thru the elasticity of 
the organization to add to the educa- 
tional program other features concerned 
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more especially with farming as a busi- 
ness enterprise, so the rural women are 
finding in the Home Bureau Federation 
a real opportunity for organized group 
self-expression. And it is today the 
only recognized spokesman for the rural 
homemakers of the state. Granting that 
it exists, rural women have often not 
so deeply felt the need of a more ex- 
tended knowledge concerning the con- 
duct of the affairs of the household as of 
opportunity to share the larger life en- 
joyed by the dweller in town and city. 

The first nine or ten months of the 
Federation were given to a rather care- 
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and improve the precious existing in- 
stitutions of rural community life: 
namely, the rural school, the country 
store, the country weekly, the rural 
church, and recreation for farm people. 

It endeavors: (1) to cooperate with 
the college in every way where such co- 
operation shall be considered valuable; 
(2) to cooperate with the Federation 
of Farm Bureaus on such matters and 
in such projects as are of mutual con- 
cern; (3) to furnish the organized 
homemakers of the state an opportunity 
to express themselves on the problems 
concerning civic and social welfare and 





a ae 3 (Courtesy of The Extension Service News) 
rhe original officers of the State Federation of Home Bureaus. Mrs. Brigden, 
the president, is seated in the center 


ful study of how the organization could 
best function as a factor in extension 
work. This involved many conferences 
at the college and the visitation of a 
large number of the organized counties. 
From this a one-year program was 
evolved with a possible ten-year as well, 
whereby the Federation is pledged to a 
program that shall seek to strengthen 


on matters of legislation more especially 
affecting the home; (4) to furnish an 
opportunity to the homemakers of the 
state for possible co-operative relation- 
ships with other organizations for the 
betterment of home and community life. 

Thru the courtesy of the State Feder- 
ation of Farm Bureaus, the president of 

(Continued on page 402) 
















“Womans Work Is Never Done’ 


This Need Not Be True if She Follows Dom Econ Methods 


BY DEBORAH MORSE 
Halcott Center, New York 


you rather be? There’s many a farm 

woman who would answer, ‘Martha 
Van Rensselaer”, for to the farm woman 
of New York State that name stands for 
the difference between the parlor and 
the living room, between heavy carpets 
and hardwood floors, between modern 
plumbing and a pump in the yard, be- 
tween working in worn-out “best 
clothes” and in percale house dresses, 
in short, between the drudgery of house- 
work and the practice of home eco- 
nomics. 


[: you were not yourself, who would 


Nor does it make any difference where 
the farm woman lives. It may be in 
Tompkins County or in some remote val- 
ley in the Adirondacks or Catskills. No 
matter where, the School of Home Eco- 
nemics at Cornell is open to her. Any 
mail will bring to her scientific, prac- 
tical information of which her grand- 
mother never dreamed. Does she want 
to know how to plan her kitchen to re- 
duce her steps by half? Then let her 
write to Cornell. Does she want a list 
of books suitable for Johnnie or Susie? 
A postal will bring it. How will she re- 
move the shine from her serge suit, and 
how can the home grounds be made 
more attractive? Experienced women 
will tell her. One of the marvels of this 
century is the fact that the farm woman 
on the most remote homestead has back 
of her in her daily task the laboratory 
research and the scientific skill of the 
trained staff of a great agricultural col- 
lege and its associate departments. 


Does the farm woman herself realize 
this fact? Does she avail herself of the 
opportunity offered her? Lucky is she 
whose knowledge of, and connection with 
Cornell began with her childish letters 
to “Uncle John.” Not long after, she 
began to read lessons received by her 
mother in the Reading Course for the 





Farm Home. Her father was daily re- 
ferring to the bulletins of the agricul- 
tural courses he was receiving. Every 
phase of the farm and home life came 
within the sphere of influence of the 
State College. A woman reared in such 
an atmosphere turns as naturally to the 
college for assistance in the solution of 
her own home problems as she does to 
her flour barrel for the principal ingre- 
dient of bread. We may be certain that 
her younger sisters will be encouraged 
to take a short course at least and her 
daughter will early be taught to desire 
collegiate training for the newest yet 
the oldest of professions. 

Trips to the annual Farmers’ Week 
bring the farm woman in contact with 
her sisters from the furthermost corner 
of the state, who also are learning that 
homemaking means more than three 
meals a day and a place to sleep at 
night. 

But what of her, that other woman 
who didn’t begin by telling “Uncle 
John” all about the frogs and snakes, 
the bugs, weeds, and birds on the old 
farm, who never wrote to Cornell in her 
life, who still puts straw under her car- 
pets and carefully excludes the sun 
from entering her house, whose menu 
for a company dinner is limited only by 
the size of the table, and who seldom 
takes a trip to the nearest village, not 
to mention Farmers’ Week? Is there 
no connecting link between her and the 
college? There is one and it must be 
found. 


She may live in a county in which the 
Home Bureau is organized. If so, the 
Home Bureau manager will some day 
search her out and induce her and her 
neighbors to write to the College for in- 
formation on some subject about which 
she desires further knowledge. Then 
each member can pass around the in- 
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WOMAN’S WORK IS NEVER DONE 


Mothers learn from Dom Econ that fresh air is the best thing in the world for babies 


formation she has acquired and all will 
be brought into contact with the wealth 
of inspiration and information available 
at the training school for homemakers. 

A great many women live in that half 
of the state in which the home bureau 
is not organized; many more live in the 
yet unorganized communities of organ- 
ized counties. Among these are some of 


the most up-to-date farm women of the 
day, women whose homes are miniature 
extension schools in their influence. 
“Did your married daughter take a 
course at Cornell?”’, one such woman was 
asked by a visitor from a distant town. 
“Your kitchen certainly looks it.” No, 
she had not, but no more eager student 


(Continued on page 404) 




















































Where School Lunches Are Not Enough 





An Appeal to the Child's Play Instincts and to His Desire to 
Excel Is Necessary in School Nutrition Work 


BY MINNIE PRICE 
Home Demonstration Agent, Hampden County Improvement League, Springfield, Massachusetts 


HOT lunch or a milk service in a 
A school is the beginning, not the 

end, of an adequate local program 
in child nutrition. 


By so beginning, 
I have to a certain 


extent taken the 
way of the news- 
paper writer and 


have given my 
whole story in the 
first few lines. As 
to statement of principle, there remains 
little to add. What follows, then, will 
mainly have to do with methods used to 
follow out this conception here in a 
Massachusetts county at least two- 
thirds industrial, with the farms crowded 
up into the hill towns by such manu- 
facturing centers as Springfield, Holy- 
oke, and Chicopee. 

We home economics workers have for 
many years been assailing the ears of 
parents with the facts of child nutrition. 
In my opinion, we have failed suffi- 
ciently to interest the child and to en- 
list the child’s co-operation. Simply to 
install a school lunch will not accom- 
plish this. Those same facts which we 
have carried to parents must be brought 
home to the children as well. Thru co- 
operation of the school department, 
they can be brought home in the class- 
room, and in a manner that appeals to 
the child’s reasoning power, to his 
imagination, to his play instincts, and 
to his desire to excel. In short, warm 
lunches should be accompanied, first of 
all, by straight educational effort with 
the children themselves. Simultaneous- 
ly, parents must be reached, interested, 
and induced to co-operate. 

Our aim in Hampden County is a 
school lunch or milk service in every 





rural school, and for every city school 
in which there is need, this is the first 
step, and then to reach the children 
thru classroom talks on simple dietetics; 
regular weighing days, with individual 
charts, showing the relation of actual 
to normal gain; regular school exercises 
on the subject of nutrition, treating 
points which have been discussed in 
class; posters in the lunchroom or hall- 
ways which tell the story of wholesome 
breakfasts and simple suppers; lantern 
slide lectures and such health mass- 
meetings as those which mark the tri- 
umphal progress of Cho-Cho, the New 
York health clown, about the land. 

To reach parents, our plan includes 
group meetings at the school, on weigh- 
ing days if possible; home visits from 
the Home Demonstration Agent or 
school dietitian; weight reports carried 
home by each child after each weighing 
day; health rules and recipes carried 
home by the children, and news publicity 
on average gains made by the school 
groups, good human interest news which 
the dailies are always glad to get. 

This program is in operation in 
twenty city and suburban schools in 
Hampden County. The part played by 
the Home Demonstration Agent con- 
sists in arousing interest in the serving 
of school lunches with the plan for edu- 
cational work; and in bringing together 
representatives from interested organ- 
izations including school board, board of 
health, and the Red Cross for the pur- 
pose of planning this piece of work to 
fit the needs of the community. Such a 
group has been able in this county to 
obtain the necessary equipment and 
workers to put into practice the plan 
cecided upon. 

If a nutrition worker has not been 


Tame 


available for 
talks to children, 
home visits and 
weighing days, 
the Home Dem- 
onstration Agent 
has carried out 
this program of 
educational 
work. In places 
where the _ pro- 
gram will, in 
1922, enter upon 
its third year, 
there seems a 
possibility of the 
schools them- 
selves taking 
over the _ work, 
which is desired. 

Even in cities 
with private or- 
ganizations able 
and interested 
enough to hire a 
dietitian and to 
lend her to the 
schools, the pro- 
gram is far from 
complete. Be- 
cause urban 
work represents 
the most com- 
plete local 
achievement to date, and because what 
these city schools are doing is what 
every country school ought to do, the 
city work has been first outlined. Be- 
fore passing to the rural school pro- 
gram, however, there remains a further 
aspect of the urban program which rep- 
resents, equally, an ideal for the coun- 
tryside. 

Apart from the school nutritional 
program in the city of Springfield, a 
program already in the hands of the 
schools themselves, the office of the 
Home Demonstration Agent joined 
funds contributed by the Red Cross 
with contributed funds of the Hampden 
County Improvement League, and ob- 
tained a trained dietitian to conduct 
educational work along the lines of nu- 
trition for children between infancy 
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WHEN SCHOOL LUNCHES ALONE ARE NOT ENOUGH 


(Courtesy of the Hampden County Improvement 
League, Massachusetts) 

The visiting dietitian weighing, with Miss Price 
recording the weight 
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and the school 
age. These child- 
ren are brought 
to a center once 
a week by their 
mothers where 
they are weighed 
and where defi- 
nite help is given 
with the _ prob- 
lems of feeding. 

The other days 
of the week are 
spent in home 
visiting. Re- 
markable’_ gains 
have been re- 
corded among 
youngsters of 
pre-school age. 
The latest re- 
port, for Febru- 
ary, shows that 
95 children have 
come to the cen- 
ter more than 
once since last 
July. Of these, 
only 27 were 
originally of nor- 
mal weight, but 
now 44 are up 
normal. Of 30 
originally 10 per 
cent below the mark, or worse, only 14 
remain in that group. 

It would be difficult, of course, to 
reach and to start right at this critical 
period of life the same number of coun- 
try children of pre-school age. The op- 
portunity is there, however. Difficulties 
need not prevent the doing of this work 
which could help materially in reducing 
the number of undernourished children 
of school age, and thus reduce or elimi- 
nate the later problem. Records kept 
show the importance of establishing 
proper food habits early in life, and the 
economy and sanity of directing efforts 
toward the maintenance of the proper 
weight rather than waiting and then 
trying to overcome the handicap of mal- 
nutrition. 


(Continued on page 400) 
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APRIL, 1921 


S we see it from campus windows, 

the problem of rural education is one 
of the most pressing which faces the peo- 
ple of New York State. The question of 
equalization of educational opportunity 
so that the country child shall be at no 
marked disadvantage in securing an edu- 
cation has pushed itself forward until it 
has engaged the attention and careful 
study of the leaders of agricultural 
thought. The weakest link in the chain 
is the shortage of capable teachers of 
broad training and real ability to lead. 
Matters have reached the point where 
this shortage threatens the prosperity 
and stability of rural life. Another fac- 
tor is the small number of pupils per 
school. A recently issued report from 
the office of the State Commissioner of 
Education states that over one thousand 
schools in New York State have an av- 
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erage attendance of less than five pupils. 
The report goes on to say that no school 
can be properly called such which has an 
attendance of less than five pupils, since 
the group is so small that the school ac- 
tivities cannot be carried on efficiently 
and economically. 


Much has been said and written on the 
subject and we hesitate to obtrude our 
opinions when we think of older men 
who have dug deep while we have rela- 
tively but skimmed the surface. One 
thing is certain, though, the issue can no 
longer be lightly turned aside; it must 
be met and decided; and before long. 
Turn to the articles by Mrs. Feint and 
Professor Works. Read them. Think 
about them. Then check up on your 
neighborhood and ask yourself how your 
school system compares with conditions 
pictured there. If your educational sys- 
tem is not all it should be, it is for you, 
as foresighted, clear thinking men and 
women, to lend momentum to the survey 
being undertaken by the Committee of 
Twenty-One to determine how best to 
improve conditions. 


OST new editors nail down a plat- 

form whereon to place their edito- 
rial chair. True to custom, we’ll do the 
same. It’s a simple one and consists of 
but the one word suggested by our pre- 
decessor, namely: Service. We want to 
publish a paper which you will like and 
which will be of real help to you. We 
invite your criticisms and suggestions. 
If there is anything you don’t like about 
the paper, let us know. Don’t tell others 
—that is knocking—tell us. That will 
give us a chance to prevent the same 
thing from happening again. 


HE CoUNTRYMAN announces the elec- 

tion of Miss Helen Dates, ’22, Miss 
Carolyn Heller, ’23, and C. H. Leonard, 
23, to the editorial staff. Misses Dates 
and Heller will assist the women’s edi- 
tor in her work and Mr. Leonard will 
have charge of THE CAMPUS COUNTRY- 
MAN. 





UNDER THE 


Dietetics for High Schools 


By Florence Willard, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Household Science, Washington 
Irving High School, New York City; and 
Lucy H. Gillett, Director of the Dietetic Bu- 
reau, Boston, Mass. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York City. 


This little book teaches the principles 
of nutrition in a manner adaptable to 
high schools. It shows the dependence 
of the body on food for growth, mainte- 
nance, and as a source of energy. The 
importance of having the right composi- 
tion of food so as to best serve the body, 
and of considering the needs of the in- 
dividual in the selection of food, is em- 
phasized. 

The calorie as the unit for measuring 
the fuel value of food is discussed, with 
tables showing the standard or 100-calo- 
rie portion of different foods. From 
these the energy value of foods is easily 
compared. The energy requirement of 
the body and conditions which regulate 
it are also considered. 

Fats, carbohydrates, and proteins are 
taken up as to their sources, use, and 
the amounts of each necessary for the 
body. Minerals are considered in the 
same way, while the vitamines are dis- 
cussed as to importance and sources. 

The importance of considering the 
needs of the different individuals in the 
family is shown by the illustration of a 
family of six children, who, when eating 
whatever and whenever they desired, 
were not nearly as healthy as_ they 
should have been. The way in which the 
mother plans the meals, after realizing 
their importance, shows how the needs 
of children, and adults as well, can be 
met by the proper planning. The prob- 
lem of buying and planning, and judg- 
ing the relative values of different foods 
so as to be able to buy to the best ad- 
vantage is considered. Some space is 
devoted to the diet for various diseases. 

The material is well presented. It 


should make a valuable text book for 
high school use. 
ze. F.C. 


Elementary Home Economics 


By Mary Lockwood Matthews, Professor of 
Home Economics and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in Purdue Uni- 
versity. Published by Little, Brown, and 
Company, Boston. 

Here is a new textbook in home eco- 
nomics which deals with the subjects 
generally taught in elementary schools, 
namely, sewing, cooking, and the care of 
the house. 

Part one concerns itself with sewing 
and textiles. Here we find a discussion 
of the different textiles and their manu- 
facture as well as the uses to which each 
is best adapted. The making of several 
pieces of clothing is taken up in detail, 
with full directions for each step. At- 
tention is also given to various kinds of 
lace and embroidery, darning and mend- 
ing, the removal of stains, and the care 
and cost of clothing. 

Part two deals with foods, cookery, 
and care of the house. The arrange- 
ment and equipment of the kitchen is 
discussed as well as the care which 
should be taken of the equipment. The 
different meals, breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner, are taken up as projects and the 
foods which should be used for each 
meal are studied. Consideration is 
given to the arrangement of the dining 
room and the serving of the meal. Each 
food is described and recipes for its 
preparation given and some space de- 
voted to the preservation and canning of 
food. Lastly is the care and cleaning of 
the house, and the preparation and serv- 
ing of food for the sick. 

This is an excellent book for the stu- 
dent and teacher, having the material 
so well developed and arranged that it 
gives interesting as well as valuable in- 
formation. Be a. ©. 
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The Joint Committee on Rural Schools 


BY GEORGE A. WORKS, CHAIRMAN 


Professor of Rural Education at Cornell University 


URING the 1920 Farmers’ Week 
D here at the College of Agriculture, 

a resolution was offered in the 
Rural Education Conference by William 
Mather, a farmer 
from near Adams, 
New York, asking 
for the appoint- 
ment of a commit- 
tee to formulate a 
program for the 
improvement of rural school conditions 
in the state. The day following, the 
State Conference of Farm Organizations 
passed a similar resolution by which pro- 
vision was made for a committee to con- 
sist of representatives from the follow- 
ing: State Grange, State Home Bureau 
Federation, State Farm Bureau, Dairy- 
men’s League, State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, State Department of Education and 
the State College of Agriculture. As a 
result of this action, each of these or- 
ganizations was asked to designate three 
persons to represent it on a central com- 
mittee. The persons chosen for this pur- 
pose were selected by the organizations 
and without suggestions from outside 
agencies. The manner in which they 
were selected and the fact that their ex- 
penses are being paid by the bodies 
which they represent, places them all on 


lowing statement 
Works, 


Twenty-One, now 


The Alumni Editor has requested the fol- 
from Professor G. 
Chairman of 
making a study of the 
rural schools of New York State. 
the former students of the College will wish 
to know of the progress of this study. 


the same footing and has made the un- 
dertaking a co-operative movement from 
the start. At its first meeting the com- 
mittee chose a chairman, vice-chairman 
and secretary. 
The discussion at 
the first session of 
the committee 
made it apparent 
that before the 
committee could 
determine whether or not there was any 
need for the formulation of a new pro- 
gram for the rural schools of the state, 
that it must be in possession of a much 
larger body of information regarding 
these schools than was then on hand. 
It was without money for the carrying 
out of such studies as would furnish the 
necessary data, and it did not see its 
way clear to obtain the desired funds. 
Independently of the action of the State 
Conference of Farm Organizations, the 
State Department of Education had 
taken steps toward securing assistance 
for making a study of rural school con- 
ditions in the state. As a result of these 
efforts, the directors of the Common- 
wealth Fund made available the neces- 
sary financial assistance for such a 
study. Since this is relatively a new or- 


the Committee of 


No doubt, 


(Continued on page 404) 





FORMER STUDENT NOTES 


14 B.S.—Claribel Nye is 
assistant state home demon- 
stration leader and leader of 
the Cornell Study Clubs. In 
this work she assists in or- 
ganizing Home Bureaus in 
counties wishing to organize, 
and has charge of 120 study 
clubs having a membership 
of 3000 women. Her work 
with the study clubs consists 
in preparing programs for 
clubs and helping any others 
which desire home economics 
material. In __ organizing 
home bureaus Miss Nye 
meets with the committee 
for organization and assists 
them in getting started. 

While in college Miss Nye 
did a great deal toward es- 
tablishing some of the cus- 
toms which have come down 
to the present classes. She 
was one of the most enthu- 
siastic organizers of Senior 
Night, and it was her class 
which first suggested the or- 
ganization of Sedowa. 

In 1915 she became assist- 
ant state leader of junior extension. This 
was the beginning of the junior project 
work, and was done in connection with 
the rural schools by giving the teachers 
instruction concerning the projects, and 
by working with the children themselves. 
In 1917 the College, in co-operation with 
the New York State Food Supply Com- 
mission, undertook to organize thirty 
counties in food conservation work. 
Miss Nye became assistant emergency 
home demonstration leader and helped in 
this work, having charge of the central 
group of counties. The work consisted 
of demonstrations and meetings to stimu- 
late interest in conservation. In 1918 
she was made assistant professor of ex- 
tension in home economics. 

When Mr. Hoover asked Miss Van 
Rensselaer to take charge of the Home 
Conservation Division of Food Adminis- 
tration in Washington, Miss Nye went 
with her as her assistant, having been 
given a six months’ leave of ebsence 


Assistant 


Claribel Nye 

home demonstration leader 

from the college. Their work had to do 
with everything concerning the house- 
keepers’ share in winning the war. They 
had charge of an experimental kitchen 
where new recipes were worked out be- 
fore being given to the public. All 
printed matter concerning conserving 
food in the home went thru their hands. 

When speaking of Miss Nye’s value to 
the department, Professor Rose said, “I 
consider Miss Nye of great value in a 
number of ways. She has unusual ex- 
ecutive and organizing ability, and she 
shows promise of developing into one of 
the most prominent women in the exten- 
sion field.” 

’81 B.S.A.—Henry L. Locke is run- 
ning a farm at East Helena, Mont. 

’89 Sp.—J. M. Drew, who during his 
college days at Cornell was an assistant 
to Professor Roberts, is now a member 
of the extension department at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

791 B.S.A.—Wilbur J. MacNeil was a 


state 
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visitor at the University this winter. He 
is a professor at Oahu College, Honolulu. 

°93 B.S.A.—Carl Gunderson is farm- 
ing at Mitchell, S. Dak. 

700-02 Sp.—L. H. Moulton, who has 
been with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the past year in 
charge of ditching machinery, has been 
employed by the Board of Supervisors 
of Erie County as Director of Erie 
County Farms. These farms have been 
organized to furnish fresh vegetables 
and all kinds of farm products to the 
State Penitentiary and County Home, 
which has been removed from the city 
of Buffalo. The work will consist of the 
management and improvement of these 
farms. The labor used will be fur- 
nished by the prisoners. Beside a fine 
salary, a home with full maintenance, is 
furnished. These farms are located at 
Millbrook, which is Moulton’s mailing 
address. He will still retain his inter- 
ests with his father in the farm at his 
home near Cuba. 

702 Sp.—Floyd S. Barlow has been ie- 
appointed manager of the Otsego County 
farm bureau to succeed R. H. Van Scoik. 
This has been made possible by an 
agreement with the Otsego County Im- 
provement Association. 

702 B.S.A.—C. K. McClellan has left 
his position as agronomist of the Georgia 
Experiment Station and has gone into 
farming at Newnan, Ga. He says he 
raised twenty bales of cotton in 1920. 
They cost from $200-$300 a bale and 
sold for $60 a bale. He says he is get- 
ting rich fast. 

702 Sp.—George W. Slocum, of Mil- 
ton, Pa., was elected president of the 
Dairymen’s League, Inc., at a meeting of 
the board held in New York on Decem- 
ber 21. Mr. Slocum owns farms in New 
York and Pennsylvania covering three 
thousand acres. He is director of the 
First National Bank of Milton, and has 
served as president of the Northumber- 
land County, Pa., farm bureau. In 1916 
he organized the West Branch Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Assocation, which later became 
a part of the Dairymen’s League. 

703 Ph.D.—W. A. Riley, for several 
years a professor in entomology at Cor- 



























































nell, is now professor of entomology and 
economic zoology at the University of 
Minnesota. 

704 M.S.A.—Russel Sage Woglum, en- 
temologist in charge of citrus fruit in- 
sect investigations in California for the 
Federal Bureau of Entomology, who for 
many years has been conducting re- 
searches in orchard fumigation with hy- 
rocyanic acid, resigned on September 1 
to head the newly established Bureau of 
Pest Control, in the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, a co-operative or- 
ganization of more than ten thousand 
citrus fruit growers. 

705 M.S.A., ’09 Ph.D.—Dr. Arthur W. 
Gilbert was one of the men considered 
for the office of Federal Secretary of 
Agriculture. Dr. Gilbert now holds the 
office of Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the State of § Massachusetts, 
having been appointed by Governor 
Coolidge at the time of the consolidation 
of the State departments. Previously 
for ten years he was an instructor in 
the College of Agriculture at Cornell, 
and later at the University of Maine. 
He is now a trustee of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, a director of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the 
author of a number of books on agricul- 
tural subjects. 

706 B.S.A.—C. H. Tuck is personnel 
officer of the Equitable Life Humane So- 
ciety. His address is 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 

706 B.S.—W. G. Brierley is associate 
professor of horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

706 B.S.—Percy L. Lyford is a part- 
ner in the firm of Clark and Lyford, For- 
est Engineers, Ltd., with offices at 420- 
425 Vancouver Block, Vancouver, B. C. 

707 B.S.A.—Horace F. Prince is with 
the Perishable Protective Service of the 
New York Central Lines. His address 
is 143 East Thirty-seventh Street, New 
York. 

708 B.S.—W. H. Alderman is chief of 
the division of horticulture at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

708 B.S.—Eroy H. Anderson, for- 
merly of Hilton, is now assistant super- 
intendent of the agricultural depart- 
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The same facfors which have made 
the De Laval Separator famous are 
back of the DE LAVAL MILKER 


Just as the De Laval Cream Separator established new and 
and higher standards of efficiency and construction, so is the 
De Laval Milker establishing higher standards among milkers. 
It is strong, durable; simple in construction and operation; 
easy to keep clean; saves time, and increases production. 


The same policies which have made 
the De Laval Cream Separator the 
most popular and most widely used 
in the world are back of the De 
Laval Milker and are responsible 
for its rapidly increasing use. 
Long ago the De Laval Company 
recognized the need for a mechani- 
cal means of milking, to place the 
dairy business on a machine basis. 
For over twenty years experiments 
have been conducted, and after 
many years of research, test and 
use, and not until the De Laval 
Company was absolutely sure its 
milker was actually a better way 
of milking, was if offered for 
sale. ' Now after four years of 
commercial use, in all sections 
of the country, owners 
are proving that it not 
only saves time and elim- 
inates the drudgery of 
milking, but it actually 
increases the flow of milk 
even over good hand milk- 
ing. 


Service also helped make. 
the De Laval Separator 
famous; and it is ser- 





vice back of the De Laval Milker 
that is helping to create pref- 
erence for it among dairymen. 
This means that the De Laval 
Milker will be properly installed, 
that you will be thoroughly 
instructed in its care and opera- 
tion, and that the De Laval Com- 
pany’s interest in you, instead of 
ending there, just begins. 

The De Laval Separator has ren- 
dered a service of inestimable 
value to the dairy industry—the 
De Laval Milker is doing the 
same. It removes the one great 
drawback to dairying—hand milk- 
ing. American farmers realize 
Service, stability and _ integrity 
back of the name “De Laval,” all 
of which is reflected in 
the rapidly increasing use 
of De Laval Milkers. 


Write for full information con- 
cerning the De Laval Milker 


The De Laval Separator 
Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 29 East Madison St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 





Milker or Cream Separator 
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ment of the New York Central Rail- 
road. His duties take him from New 
York to Chicago. 

709 D.V.M.—J. H. Hewitt for the past 
year has been giving a large share of 
his time to tuberculosis eradication 
work. He has recently been appointed 
head of the technical part of the test- 
ing work for Madison County. 

Dr. Hewitt graduated from the Veter- 
inary College in 1909 and for the past 
ten years has been connected with the 
State School of Agriculture at Morris- 
ville as member of the teaching staff. 
In addition he has built up a wide prac- 
tice in the territory surrounding Mor- 
risville. 

In commenting upon his appointment, 
the Madison County Farm Bureau News 
said, “As a veterinarian, Dr. Hewitt 
ranks among his colleagues as one of 
the best in the state, and Madison Coun- 
ty may well congratulate itself in se- 
curing the services of a man so well 
known for his ability, integrity, and 
hard work.” 

709 B.S.A.—E. G. McCloskey is ad- 
vertising manager for the Ober Fertil- 
izer Company of Baltimore. He was 
formerly with the Soil Improvement 
Committee in the same city. 

709 B.S.—G. C. Maurow, who entered 
the University after attending the Short 
Course in 1904-05, is now living near 
Albany. He is superintendent of the 
supply farm for Troop B, New York 
State National Guard. 

710 B.S.—Mrs. Mary E. Buck recently 
announced the engagement of her 
daughter, Dorothy, to Philip H. El- 
wood, jr., of Columbus. The wedding is 
to take place early in June. Elwood is 
a professor of landscape architecture at 
Ohio State University, and lives at 20 
South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

710 B.S.A.—W. S. Skogland is land- 
scape architect and superintendent of 
parks for the city of St. Joseph, Mo. 

711 B.S.—W. J. Corwin is assistant 
state leader of county agents in Minne- 
sota. Previous to last April he had been 
county agent in Pine County, Minn. 

711 B.S.—F. L. Crowe is the teacher 
of agriculture in the Smith-Hughes Ag- 





ricultural 
Minn. 

711 B.S.—J. Demary is now teaching 
a rural school in South Dakota, thirty- 
five miles from a railroad and living in 
a teacherage provided by the school dis- 
trict. 

711 D.M.V.—C. P. Fitch is a professor 
of animal pathology and chief of the 
Division of Veterinary Medicine at the 
University of Minnesota. Many gradu- 
ates will remember Dr. Fitch when at 
Cornell in his courses in the Veterinary 
College. 

711 B.S.—Floyd Tenny of Hilton is at 
Costa Rica on business for the Ameri- 
can Fruit Company. 

711 B.S.—D. C. Vann is county agent 
of Genesee County. His home address 
is 258 Albemarle Street, Rochester. 

712 B.S.—Margaret W. Aherne is the 
teacher of natural sciences in the public 
school at Ashville, N. C. 

712 B.S.—Gustavus Bentley is teach- 
ing chemistry and biology in the James- 
town High School. He also supplies 
Jamestown with cream from his dairy 
farm. 

712 B.S.—W. L. Cavert is the farm 
management specialist in the department 
of extension at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

°12 B.S.—C. E. Newlander is now as- 
sistant professor of dairy manufactures 
at the Michigan Agricultural College. 
During the war he was engaged in dairy 
work for the government. 

712 B.S.—F. C. Shaw has resigned his 
position as county agent in Bennington 
County, Vt., to take the management of 
the famous Langwater Guernsey Farms 
in Massachusetts. 

712 B.S.A., 712 B.S.—A son, Robert 
Browning Goodman, was born on June 
3 to Mr. and Mrs. Alpheus M. Goodman 
(Clara Browning ’12) of Forest Home. 
Goodman is an assistant extension pro- 
fessor in the department of rural en- 
gineering at the College. 

712 B.S.—H. B. Munger is farming at 
Bergen. Until February 1 he had been 
head of the farm management depart- 
ment of Iowa State College. 

712 B.S.—G. W. Peck and Professor 


School at New Richland, 
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Cletrac Speed 
Gets In More Seed 


HOSE first few days when ground and 
weather conditions come just right for 


planting—that’s when speed counts. And Cle- Say ON 
trac has it to burn. ee 


Cletrac is no quitter. In seeding—or any 
other operation—Cletrac sticks to the finish. 
It holds its steady gait and gets the work 

r Horsepower: 12 ; 
cleaned up in short order. drawbar, 20 at Lelt 


pulley. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


The two wide tank-type treads get a firm grip on the . 

‘i - . she os Length: 96 inches. 
soft, loose seedbed. No power is lost through digging in. ss 
Cletrac always delivers Nhe full-rated draw-bar pull of its viepeiltabaen 
big motor. Height: 52 inches, 


= oa ‘ . Weight: 3420 lbs. 
Cletrac’s short turn ability makes it mighty handy. Its . ™ ; 
. ‘ Turning Circle: 12 ft. 
heavy-duty motor is unusually flexible—develops ample : 
‘ : “1s ion Surface: 
power at all speeds. Its easy handling and wide utility Sree eran 


: About 800 sq. ins. 
recommend it to farmers everywhere. 


Center to Center of 
Every agricultural student should have a copy of Tracks: 38 inches. 


“<Selecting Your Tractor”. It tells the whole story of Belt Pulley: Diameter 
power farming the Cletrac-way. We will gladly send you 7 iy Se GM 
the booklet on request. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 


* Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World’ 


19123 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 

































































































































































































































































Grow 500 bu. Potatoes 4°". 


High Yields Insure Profits 
Every Time 

Freedom from diseases, YIELD, 
and conformity to type, charac- 
terize our certified seed. We had 
3850 bu. on 9 acres and one of 
our customers averaged 550 bu. 
per acre on 7 acres; another grew 
662 bu. per acre from our Russet 
Rurals. 


CONSIDER THIS—If it re- 
quires the return from a 200-bu. 
yield to pay costs on an acre then 
a 300-bu. yield is just four times 
as profitable as a 225-bu. yield. 
OUR SEED will make the differ- 


ence. 
Plant Less Acres—Then Dig More 
Potatoes 
You ought to TAKE THE 


GAMBLE OUT of Potato raising 

—you can do it 

By Planting Our Certified Russett 
Rurals. 


CROSS BROS., Growers 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 











For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use Hansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 
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R. W. Rees, both engaged in extension 
work for the pomology department, have 
been attending a conference of exten- 
sion workers of the northeastern states 
held at Springfield, Mass. 

"13 B.S., ’16 A.B.—Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bates (B. Maude Ellis ’16) are 
living at 209 East Tenth Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

713 B.S.—A daughter, Pauline Addie, 
was born on December 16 to Professor 
and Mrs. Ralph H. Denman, of Amherst, 
Mass. Denman is assistant professor of 
rural engineering at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

713 B.S.—C. E. Dimon was one of the 
alumni who were back for Farmers’ 
Week. Mr. Dimon is the owner of a 
large dairy and potato farm at South- 
ampton. 

713 M.S., ’21 Ph.D.—Alexander Tag- 
gert, who has just finished his work for 
his doctor’s degree in the soils depart- 
ment, has returned to New Zealand to 
work for the New Zealand Department 
of Agriculture. 

713-B.S.—A son, Theodore Tryon, was 
born on December 15 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis C. Smith, formerly of Ithaca, 
now of Westport. 

713 B.S.A.-—E. V. Underwood has re- 
signed as county agent to accept the po- 
sition of secretary of the New York 
State Federation of Farm Bureaus. 

713 B.S.—L. F. Whipple is farming at 
Lebanon, N. H. 

7138 B.S.—Blanche A. Corwin is in 
charge of the courses in agriculture -in 
the high school at Northfield, Minn. 

713 Ph.D.—M. J. Dorsey is an asso- 
ciate professor in the University of Min- 
nesota. He has charge of the fruit 
breeding work in the horticultural de- 
partment. 

714 B.S.—F. H. Durkan is in the au- 
diting department of the New York 
Trust Company. His address is 158 
Flower Ave., East, Watertown. 

715 B.S.—Ross L. Hoag, of Deposit, 
and Miss Ruth Demoney, of Oquaga 
Lake, were married on October 18 at 
Gloversville. They are making their 
home in Binghamton, where Hoag has a 


WHY MILK BY HAND ? 
“Over 1000 pounds increase 
in two months since I’ve 

used Perfection.” 
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“Since I commenced to use the machine my cows increased 501 


unds the first month and 525 pounds 


the second month over the last month I milked by hand. I believe I have made 1025 pounds more 


milk than I would have, had I continued to milk by hand.” 


3. W. Eayrs. 


Increase Your Production With The Perfection 


O you want to increase the production 
of your herd? One dairyman got an in- 
crease of over 1000 pounds in 2 months. 

How did he do it? He milked his cows with 
the Perfection Milker. Get a Perfection and 
increase the production from your herd. 


Hand milking is not the natural way of 
milking. Perfection duplicates the natural 
action of the calf. That’s why cows give more 
milk. Perfection can be quickly adjusted to 
milk each cow in the way she likes best. 


It’s this natural action of the Perfection 
that enables thousands of owners to write 
and tell us about their increase in milk flow. 


They say their cows take to Perfecticn from 
the start. 

Increased production is not the only way 
Perfection increases dairy profits. One man 
with a Perfection replaces three hand milkers. 
It saves you the time and wages of labor. It 
makes you less dependent on hired help and 
relieves you of drudgery. Can you afford to 
overlook this method of milking? 


Investigate Perfection Way of Milking 

Send for book “What the Dairyman Wants 
to Know.” We will also send you a list of 
Perfection owners names and addresses near 
you. Why Milk By Hand? Perfection in- 


creases production. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


432 South Clinton St. 
Syracuse, New York 


2142 ¥. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PEaRFacnon 
MILKER 
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position with the Dayo Hill Farms, a 
certified milk concern. 

715 B.S.—Austin J. McConnell is 
teacher of agriculture in the Newton, 
N. J., High School. He lives at 98 High 
Street. 

715 B.S.—Charles H. Reader, “fruit 
tramp,” has completed a trip to the 
Coast, stopping at Cleveland, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Denver, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. He is at present with the 
Stewart Fruit Company in Onoville, 
Calif., but expects soon to move to the 
orange section near San Bernardino, 
Calif. His permanent address is 238 
Fort Washington Avenue, New York. 

715 B.S.—M. V. Barnes is county 
agent in Caledonia County, Vermont. 
His headquarters are at St. Johnsbury. 

715 B.S.—W. C. Cook is registered 
for a Ph.D. at the University of Minne- 
sota. He is engaged in research work 
in entomology, working mainly on the 
biology of the cutworm. 

°15 B.S.—F. Vernon Foster, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, is a 
member of the firm of J. M. Byrne and 
Company, 60 Broadway, New York. He 
lives at 158 Harrison Street, East Or- 
ange, N. J. 


Where School Lunches Are Not 
Enough 
(Continued from page 389) 

Pre-school nutritional work could 
well follow the installation of a county 
or town dietitian, charged first with 
educational work of rural school child- 
ren and of their parents. The pre-school 
group could be gathered together at any 
rural school equipped for the full pro- 
gram for children of school age, and 
the idea goes down as one of the ideals 
for the future in country and city alike. 

In eighteen, or in about one-third of 
the rural and small town schools of the 
county, school lunches are in operation. 
These are supplemented by trips and 
talks to pupils and to mothers’ meetings 
and by occasional weighing periods, 
when the county workers go out with 
platform scales in the back of a Ford 
weigh the school children of a whole 
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town in a day, and submit individual 
records to the children and parents. 
Sometimes, this service not being avail- 
able, a particularly interested teacher 
will contrive to get her school weighed 
alone. One of them marched her en- 
tire enrollment of eleven to the nearest 
farm scales, and sent home the results 
on cards. The work takes hold as rapidly 
and generally in country as in city, but 
to make much headway beyond the 
school lunch stage regularly scheduled 
visits at least once a month from the 
Home Demonstration Agent are neces- 
sary. 

Only one rural town, not primarily 
industrial, now has a dietitian for one 
day of each week and the full program 
there includes two one-room rural 
schools. Warm lunches have been con- 
ducted in these schools for the past 
three years. The first general weighing, 
initiating the larger program last No- 
vember, showed that only nine per cent 
of the enrollment was dangerously be- 
low weight. In a neighboring rural 
town with no school lunches almost 
simultaneous weighings showed 22 per 
cent of the pupils malnourished. From 
15 to 25 per cent is the estimate given 
by Dr. Thomas D. Wood as the average. 

Subsequent weighings in the town of 
Russell show that educational work, 
coupled with the lunches increases their 
effectiveness: a second weighing, Janu- 
ary 7, showed that with the educational 
work, the pupils averaged thrice the 
normal expected gain. The most recent 
weighing, March 13, shows that in the 
Russell Mountain school where on No- 
vember 17 five children were a total of 
fifteen pounds below weight, they were 
on March 10 a total of only seven 
pounds below. Four months of educa- 
tional work had cut this total in halves. 

Wholesome food habits may be 
stressed by offering wholesome foods at 
lunch-time, but effort must be made to 
have wholesome foods three times a day 
not only for this child served at school, 
but for every member of the family. 
School lunches plus educational work, 
reaching parents and children, will ac- 
complish much. 


The Country fos the 
YOUNG FARMER 


OME to the country along the Sea- 
board, where land is low priced— 
where beef and pork are made—not 

with high-priced concentrates and hay, but 
with home-grown concentrates and year-round 
pastures. Here is where the young man can 
buy a farm without staggering for years un- 
der a heavy mortgage. 

This productive territory has more farms 
than farmers. It offers pioneer opportunities 
without their hardships. © 

The feed crops are different from those of 
the North, but yield amazingly. The average 
acre of peanuts will make as much pork as 60 
bushels of corn—sweet potatoes make as much 

lh as 100 bushels of corn. 
hoe Velvet beans planted with the corn yield 
Velvet beans planted with corn do the feeding equivalent of sixteen additional 
not materially affect the yield, but bushels besides an immense amount of hay. 
give 900 pounds of shelled beans or Cattle are turned into’ the fields to harvest 
the feeding equivalent of sixteen addi- their own balanced rations—rapidly get into 
tional bushels. Finished cattle are ©2Mdition for market. 


shipped direct from the velvet bean 20 to 30 Tons of Silage 


pa In Florida, south Georgia and Alabama it 
is possible to fill the silo almost any time of 
the year. Japanese cane yields twenty to 
ancnccncncananscncesenasas, thirty tons or more of good silage per acre. 


1 No sheltered barns are needed. 
ONG to (2560, Jones 


Farmers Wanted! 
General Development Agent 


Seokased Ale Use tediene Here is the opportunity for the young man 


_ Room 600, Royster Bldg., Norfolk, Va. to buy productive prairie land where beef 
I am inte.ested in the following kind of farm- 


ing along the Scaboard— 'and pork can be made at lower cost than in 


earns ( aetnanae samemne | the North and West. , 
( ) Vegetable growing ) Fla. Fill out the coupon and get full informa- 
( ) Livestock ) 


() Dairying Ala. tion about the Seaboard Country. 
( ) Peaches, berries, melons ) SS 
( ) General farming ) Va. 


ESSE M. Jone 
Please send me your booklet and full information. J J ~ 


General Development Agent, 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 
Ta Room 600 Royster Building, 
UP oo saasssceccessssssccaaut §6Norroik, VIRGINIA, 


Seaboard 


the south’s newest Sreat railway- 
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A Higher Ideal 


There would be no advan- 
tage in devoting the most 
valuable years of one’s life to 
gain knowledge and experi- 
ence, if greater possibilities 
and achievements were not 
forthcoming. 

It is then proper to assume 
that because of his excep- 
tional scientific training the 
agricultural college man is 
progressive, well advised in 
the most modern dairy prac- 
tices, and the methods that 
are likely to make dairying 
the most profitable. 

You know that profitable 
dairy production cannot suc- 
ceed without cleanliness, and 
you should also know that 


Wyvandolle 


D MT s 


TLL TZ a aad Cleanses. 


is F ceallli of maintaining a 
cleanliness that is productive 
of the highest quality dairy 
products, because it is used 
for thorough and _ sanitary 
cleaning by all Agricultural 
Colleges in the United States 
and Canada. 

Ask your supply man to fill 
your order. 


It cleans clean 


In Every 
Package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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How the Home Makers Organized 
(Continued from page 385) 
the Home Bureau Federation was given 
the honor of being sent to the annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at Indianapolis as the first 
and only duly elected woman voting di- 
rector to that body. 

The Federation has stressed the need 
of recreation in rural communities. 
Many of our most serious social prob- 
lems will be in a fair way of solution 
when people will have learned to play 
together. Some one has well phrased 
it in, “Society is not safe until today’s 
pleasures are stronger than its tempta- 
tions.” There is a strong sentiment 
growing that recreation should be seri- 
ously undertaken as a joint project for 
the Farm and Home Bureau. 

The Federation has also given the 
rural women the same opportunity ac- 
corded the Dairymen’s League, the 
Farm Bureau, and the Grange, of plac- 
ing three members on the Committee of 
21. Rural women are thus enabled to 
speak for themselves in this committee 
on the needs of the rural schools which 
probably their own children attend. 
This alone is worth all that the Federa- 
tion has cost in time and effort. A val- 
uable and suggestive study program on 
the rural school problem has recently 
been prepared and is being quite exten- 
sively used by Home Bureaus, Granges, 
and Clubs. 

Our first piece of co-operation with 
other organizations was with the State 
Board of Health on social hygiene. Its 
efficiency as a co-operator is testified to 
by that body. It is believed that the 
work of the “keeping fit”) campaign is 
of vital importance. The Federation has 
used every effort to place opportunity 
before the State Board for the presenta- 
tion of this subject. The value of its 
efforts are best attested to by the fact 
that of the twenty-two counties covered 
by the campaign of the State Board of 
Health, twenty of them were organized 
Home Bureau counties. 

Enough of history, what of the visions 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
The Value of the Acid Residue 


Sulphate of Ammonia is acted 
upon in the soil by bacteria. The 
ammonia is split apart from the 
sulphate radical and the nitrogen 
is oxidized to nitrate, in which 
form it is used by the plant. 

As a result of these actions, the 
sulphate radical is left as an acid 
residue, and must be neutralized 
by the bases of the soil. Experi- 
ments show that for every 100 
pounds of Sulphate of Ammonia 
applied to the soil there is used, in 
neutralizing the sulphate radical, 
bases equivalent to approximately 
78 pounds of calcium carbonate or 
ground limestone. 

In a soil well supplied with 
bases, especially calcium carbo- 
nate, this acid residue is of benefit 
to plant growth. It sets up in the 
soil a digesting process which 
changes unavailable plant foods 
into an available form. The princi- 
pal elements thus made available 
are phosphorus and iron, though 
potassium and other valuable ele- 
ments mey be released to the plant. 
It thus serves one of the important 
funcitons of a green manure crop 
plowed under. 

Where the soil is naturally low 
in bases, i. e., in acid soils, the 
long-continued use of Sulphate of 
Ammonia may bring into solution 
certain soluble salts in sufficient 
amounts to prove detrimental to 
plant growth. Just such a condi- 
tion has resulted at the Pennsyl- 
vania Experiment Station, where 
large amounts of Sulphate of Am- 
monia have been used on the same 
plots for a period of 39 years. 

During the first ten years of 
these experiments, Sulphate of 


Write Desk No. 12 for a digest of Experiment 


Ammonia produced higher yields 
than the other carriers of nitrogen 
with which it was compared, and 
it required 20 years for the nitrate 
of soda plot to equal the Sulphate 
of Ammonia plot in total yield. At 
the end of 39 years, the loss of lime 
has altered these relations. Labo- 
ratory pot tests with soil taken 
from these plots have shown, how- 
ever, that an application of lime 
will bring the Sulphate of Ammo- 
nia plots again to highest yields. 

The layman is often led to be- 
lieve that the acid residue makes 
Sulphate of Ammonia less desira- 
ble than certain other forms of ni- 
trogen. Recent experimental work 
indicates that the acid residue is a 
most desirable property of this fer- 
tilizer, providing the lime supply 
of the soil is maintained. 

The cost of supplying the extra 
lime necessary to maintain proper 
conditions amounts to less than 25 
cents per hundred pounds of fer- 
tilizer applied, and the added value 
from the special properties of Sul- 
phate of Ammonia—such as quick 
availability, resistance to washing 
away, fine and dry condition, the 
ability to make other plant foods 
available, and low original cost 
more than warrants this slight ex- 
tra expense. 

During the first 5 years of the 
Pennsylvania experiments, 48 
pounds of nitrogen, as Sulphate of 
Ammonia, produced $4.60 worth 
more crop than did the same 
amount of nitrogen in the next 
best carrier. The value of the ex- 
tra lime removed by the Sulphate 
of Ammonia was less than 60 
cents. 


Station reports 


showing the value of Sulphate of Ammonia properly used. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Baltimore 


The Gault Company 


Atlanta 
Medina, O. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT—NEW YORK 
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and dreams? We are dreaming of a 
time when homemaking shall be con- 
ducted with the same efficiency as are 
the most efficient occupations of men; 
when country life shall come to its own 
and shall be full, rich, and soul satisfy- 
ing; when the rural child shall have 
within reasonable reach the advantages 
now enjoyed by the children of the city; 
and when homemaking shall be given its 
rightful place as a profession and a 
real well-rounded education for its du- 
ties and responsibilities accorded it, 
since the very future of our national 
life bears a very close relation to the 
kind of education provided for future 
mothers by our schools and colleges. 

Are we all dreaming the same dream? 
What can we do to make our dreams 
come true? 


“Women’s Work Is Never Done” 
(Continued from page 387) 
of household literature could be found. 
That mother never missed a farmers’ in- 
stitute held in her vicinity. She was one 
of the first to sign up for the extension 
school in foods when two sisters worked 
for two years to secure the interest of 
the necessary number of women. The 
next year it required less than two days. 

One of those sisters took a _ short 
course in home economics at Cornell. 
Now all the women want the pattern of 
her “Cornell apron.” Let anyone come 
home from Farmers’ Week and she will 
be a welcome caller in any of the homes 
in the community. Her accumulation of 
programs, bulletins, and notes will be 
borrowed and eagerly read: 

In a remote mountain district of this 
state, there stands a little school. The 
grounds are enclosed by a stone wall so 
close to the building that there is little 
more than room for a path around the 
school house. The woodpile stands on 
land included in the highway and the 
flag vole was obliged to cross the road 
to a neighboring field for standing room. 
Precious little connection between that 
spot and Cornell University you might 
say. Wait a minute and look a little 
closer. In a nearby tree hangs a swing 
and there are two stakes and horseshoes 
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for quoits. An extension worker from 
the State College spoke last fall on rural 
recreation at a Pomona Grange meeting 
in a town forty miles distant. A resi- 
dent of this district was present. This 
spring a teeter board is to be added and 
a new rope for the swing will be needed 
and supplied. 

In another district a baby is the con- 
necting link. You see, her mother was a 
grange scholarship student and thereby 
came into possession of a lot of these 
‘“new-fangled idees’ which scandalized 
the community. Baby wasn’t allowed 
to be tossed about by admiring relatives 
nor kissed by neighbors with colds. She 
had times to eat and times to sleep and, 
horror of horrors!, she took a daily nap 
out doors in the winter. A _ neighbor 
who “knew all about babies” (she had 
buried five) told everybody about it. 
Several other babies have since enjoyed 
experiences hitherto unknown in that 
town with excellent results. One 
mother now takes her second son for a 
daily ride in the open air. 

The means of transmission are as va- 
ried as they are numerous, but it would 
be difficult to find in our entire state a 
region to which some influence from 
that hilltop, “far above Cayuga’s wa- 
ters,” has not penetrated. The School of 
Home Economics has given a new mean- 
ing to the idea of Ezra Cornell, for it 
goes anywhere and gives instruction to 
the homemaker in any subject touching 
her life and interests. 


Joint Commission on Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 392) 


ganization, a word of explanation may 
be desirable. The Commonwealth Fund 
is a foundation established for the pur- 
pose of aiding worthy social or educa- 
tional causes. The directors have become 
interested in research in public educa- 
tion, and have set aside a fund of 
$100,000 a year for five years, for stimu- 
lating endeavor in this field. It seemed 
desirable to the committee and to the 
Department of Education that these two 
efforts should be merged, and, since the 
Department was represented on the com- 










Hammond’s Slug Shot Has Been Sold by Seed Dealers Forty Years 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN 


From Report on Pages 370-371 in the History of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


“The International Jury of Award, recognizing the value of the insecticides 
manufactured by Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works, of Beacon (Fishkill-on- 
Hudson), New York, awarded to that company the Gold Medal. This is the highest 
award possible. Many of the members of the jury were familiar with the products 
of the company, having used them or known of their use for years. Those few who 
were not familiar with the products of this company saw the excellent results ob- 
tained at the Exposition grounds by the use of insecticides.” 
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a, 
.. Wile. “HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT” 


S Used from Ocean to Ocean 
Cy. & A light, composite, fine powder, easily distributed 
ile! a ‘e. either by duster, bellows, or in water by spraying. 
Sr J >= Thoroughly reliable in killing Currant Worms, Potato 
i N Bugs, Cabbage Worms, Lice, Slugs, Sow Bugs, etc. 
and it is also strongly impregnated with fungicides. 
ey ving bes ee IS Put up in Popular Packages at Popular Prices. 
Wig ° Sold by Seed Dealers and Merchants 
HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT, WORKS, BEACON, N. Y: 
CURRANT WORMS ROSE APHIS PEAR SLUGS 


GOOSEBERRY WORMS SOW BUGS LICE ON FOWLS 
CABBAGE WORMS ASTER BEETLES “POTATO BUGS” 


Put up in 5-lb., 10-lb. and 25-lb. Bags, and in 125-lb. Kegs and Barrels of 250 lbs. in 
bulk with a tin Duster in each keg, bulk and barrel, also in 1-lb. Sifting 
Top Cartons and in 1-lb. Tin Canisters 
The larger the package the cheaper the goods in proportion 
"A TRUE STORY _ 
OFFICE OF ALFRED GOLDRING, FLORIST 
COBLESKILL, NEW YORK 


March 17th, 1914. 
We use HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT on Cur- 
rant Bushes in the Spring before the leaves are 
started. We put it on around the roots and have 
done it for two years, and find that the worms 
are killed before they get on the bush. For Po- 
tatoes we put on SLUG SHOT as soon as the 
bugs come, and we have good vines, plenty of 
tubers and no bugs. It is the best thing we 
have ever used. For Sow Bugs in greenhouses 
it is sure death. We had a lot of them before 
ies SLUG SHOT but they got out where it is 

used, 
ALFRED GOLDRING. 
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mittee, arrangements were made by 
which the responsibility for determining 
“the scope and direction of the study” 
was placed in the hands of the Commit- 
tee of Twenty-One. 

The committee decided that while it 
wished to secure its data at as early a 
date as possible, and on the basis of these 
facts to suggest a program that would 
result in the improvement of rural school 
conditions, if the data that was obtained 
indicated the desirability of changes, it 
deemed it imperative that ample time 
should be allowed all who were inter- 
ested in the rural schools of the state to 
offer suggestions. It determined that 
every possible rural agency should be in- 
terested in the work, for the purpose of 
securing discussion of the various as- 
pects of the problems so that the benefits 
of these group discussions might be given 
to the committee. With this thought in 
mind, the committee has organized a sec- 
tion of the’survey for the purpose of se- 
curing from rural school patrons, ex- 
pressions regarding rural school condi- 
tions and suggestions for their improve- 
ment so far as changes seem to be desir- 
able. E. R. Eastman, editor of the 
Dairymen’s League News, is in charge of 
this phase of the study. He is assisted 
by H. G. Reed, a farmer near Bergen, 
New York; Ruby Green Smith, secretary 
of the State Home Bureau Federation; 
and H. E. Babcock, formerly state leader 
of Farm Bureaus. This section of the 
survey plans to work thru the various 
farm organizations represented on the 
committee, by means of public meetings 
held independently of these organiza- 
tions, to which all who are interested 
will be invited to attend. These organiza- 
tions will be encouraged to make the ru- 
ral school a problem of discussion at their 
local, county, and state meetings. The 
directors of the other sections of the 
study have prepared a list of problems 
on which they wish suggestions, although 
discussion is not limited to these aspects. 
Those who are interested in rural schools, 
but do not have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves at any of the public 
meetings or thru their organizations, are 
invited to appear before it at any time 
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when it is in session, or to write to Mr. 
Eastman, at Utica, or to the chairman, 
at Ithaca, regarding any phase of the 
rural school question. The committee is 
especially desirous of obtaining the re- 
sults of the largest possible number of 
group discussions of the problems that 
are before it. 

In addition to the section devoted to 
securing information from rural school 
patrons, the following sections have been 
organized: Administration and Super- 
vision, C. H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago; School Support, Harlan Upde- 
graff, Univers‘ty of Pennsylvania; 
Teacher Preparation and Courses of 
Study, W. C. Bagley, Teachers’ College; 
Measurement of the Results of Instruc- 
tion, M. E. Haggerty; Buildings and 
Equipment, J. .E. Butterworth, New 
York State College of Agriculture; and 
Community Relations of the Schools, 
Mabel Carney, Teachers’ College. With 
the directors of each of these sections 
will be associated school men and women 
from the state. In some cases these lo- 
cal persons will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity and in other instances they under- 
take definite studies under the guidance 
of the directors of the several sections. 

The study will include schools in places 
of less than 4500 population, but the 
money available will not make it possible 
to include all of these schools for every 
phase of the study. Some aspects will be 
studied on a state-wide basis, but in 
other cases it will be necessary to con- 
fine the work to limited areas. In order 
that the varying farm conditions of the 
state may be recognized in these limited 
studies, the state has been divided into 
a number of areas which were deter- 
mined by the farming conditions. In 
these ‘areas school supervisory districts 
will be selected as the units for intensive 
study. 

After the data has been obtained and 
the director of a section has arrived at 
tentative conclusions, it is planned to 
submit them to groups of school patrons 
as well as professional workers in the 
rural schools, to secure the benefit of 
their suggestions before they are given 
general publicity. When this has been 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Men! Think of “Mother’’—your wife and partner. Doesn’t 
she deserve a little consideration? 
Why sentence her to the back-breaking scrubbing board? 
Why unnecessarily enslave her with life-shortening, age- 
quickening tasks? You can make all these things easier for 
i. | 19 Mother.” Install Swartz Light for power, illumination and 
Heperical Ni service. 


ay ll, (i DOES THE WORK QUICKER— 
BETTER— AND IT SAVES HER YEARS 


It will eliminate the muscle-straining jobs that Mother was 
never made to endure. It will shorten her long hours so she 
can devote more time to you and the children. It will make 
life more worth living for all of you. 

Dad—it will be your greatest assistant, too. It will do your 
corn shelling—grain cleaning and wood sawing. It will light 
all the buildings and run the binder. It will save the cost 

“Come to of one or more helpers. Write for catalog free. 


Qur Factory— SWARTZ-LIGHT unequalled for sim- 
Tt Will plicity, durability and low cost of operation. 


Pay You” ; Built by 
7 SWARTZ ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Sole owners of all 
patents and rights. 
Oldest Exclusive Mak- 
ers of Electric Light 
& Power Plants for 
Farm Homes, City 
Homes and _ Business 
Houses. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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done, it is hoped to put the recommenda- 
tions and a summary of the findings on 
which they are based in such form that 
they may be generally distributed and 
serve as the basis of further discussion. 
Out of these considerations it is ex- 
pected that further desirable suggestions 
may be secured which will be embodied 
in any final program that the committee 
may formulate. 

While the committee has never given 
full consideration to the plans to be pur- 
sued after its program for improvement 
of the rural schools is formulated, I am 
of the opinion that it may feel that its 
responsibility ceases when it makes its 
report to the organizations represented 
in its membership. In case it should de- 
velop that changes in existing legisla- 
tion, or additional legislative measures 
are needed, the responsibility for secur- 















vegetables. 
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Universal Package 
Is Scientifically Made 


Its 
worked out by scientists 
in Government laborato- 
ries. 
display package and is 
used for both fruits and 


Over 20,000,000 used last year. 
Write for prices today 


210 S. Jefferson St. 


Package Sales Corporation 
South Bend, Indiana. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 











ing them may well rest on other agencies. 
If the committee decides to attempt to 
secure legislation, all interested in the 
welfare of the rural school may rest as- 
sured that they will have a chance to 
make their views known. 

Meanwhile the committee wishes to 
urge all to give the questions that may 
arise as fair and impartial consideration 
as possible. You need not accept mere 
rumor as to what the committee is doing, 
or is planning to do. If you take the 
time to send a letter of inquiry, the 
facts will be given you. The committee 
has no further desire than to secure ex- 
act information with reference to the 
country schools, and, on the basis of this 
data, to offer for your consideration 
recommendations that will improve un- 
favorable conditions, if such are found 
to exist. 
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It makes a splendid 
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These Four 
Distinctive Features 


HESE four distinctive Burrell features have made the Burrell 

Milker the choice of those dairymen who demand of the milking 
machine that it shall milk the cows clean; develop the milk-giving 
ability of their cows; and draw the milk in a sanitary way. 


(1) The Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator 


The Burrell Positive Relief Pulsator produces sharp, well-defined penods of suction 
and relief on the teats. The completely intermittent nature of these pulsations is absolutely 
essential to thorough and efficient milking. This complete relief, between each period 
of suction, insures natural circulation in the teats and prevents the congestion which 
would result from long periods of suction without relief 


2) The Burrell Moisture Trap 


With any milking machine, some vapor and spray from the milk 1s sucked into the tube 
which runs to the vacuum pipe. _It becomes contaminated there, condenses and, unless 

revented, runs back into the pail. The Burrell Moisture Trap is distinctive because of 
ats check valve located on a stand pipe above the liquid in the trap, which makes it im- 
possible for this liquid to get into the milk. 


3) The Burrell Automatic Controller 


The Burrell Automatic Controller regulates the suction to the requirements of the in- 
dividual cow. With the easy milker or during the main are of the milking, when milk is 

ing freely, the suction is automatically decreased. With the hard milker or toward 
the end of the milking, when the milk is flowing less freely, the suction is automatically 
increased. This exclusive Burrell feature ies eatned for the Burrell Milker the 
reputation that “J: Milks the Cows Clean.” 


(4) The Burrell Universal Teat Cup 


The distinctive feature of the Burrell Universal Teat Cup is its ring-shaped aur reser~ 
voir at the top of the cup. When the vacuum suck is applied, the air in chis reservoir 
is pulled down, and in rushing over the square shoulder of the reservoir creates an air 
cushion which compresses and supports the teat in such a way as to avoid inflammation 


of the tissues. 
Write today for booklet. Use the coupon below 


D.H. BURRELL & Go. INc. 





D. H. Burrewe & Co. Inc., Lrrrie Fats, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 1 have—__.......-milkimg cows. I am not now milking by machine because. 


(number) 


I want you to send me your booklet and “complete information about the Burrell Milker and tell me why “Jt Milks the Cows Clean.” 


Nee P.O. 
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Can You Follow This? 


It is just a little test to see whether you can follow a line of thought. 
Read the paragraphs in numerical order and go forward gladly to an end 
that ought to bring you joy. 














First Second 
Read this: Read this: 


Knowledge is power. The more Knowledge is power. The more 
a man knows, the more he can a man knows, the more he can 
enjoy life. enjoy life. 










That was easy, wasn’t it? Now 
you have the hang of it, just re- 
lax your mind, sag back in the 
chair, and take it easy the rest 
of the way. 


~ Third 


But why hesitate? You are interested in a farm or a home, or both, 
and desire to make ’em better,—not larger or more elegant, but just bet- 
ter. There’s one place where they think they ought to know how to do it. 


Fourth Fifth 



















At that place they are charged Also they are instructed by the 
by the State to teach young men federal and state governments 
and women. Some one in your to search for new knowledge by 
community will profit by such means of scientific investiga- 
teaching. tion. 














Sixth Seventh 
The folks there are dedicated to And if they can’t come in person 
service, and they don’t wait for they will send you in letters or 
you to come to them; but they in plain print any facts they 
extend their knowledge to you if have on topics in which you are 
you let ’em. interested. 













Eighth 


Sit down and think over the one problem, in the home or on the 
farm that bothers you the most, and then write to 


The New York State College of Agriculture 
At Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


and dare ’em to help you. They’d-like to accept that challenge. 
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SS ™ Roe 
How Does She 

Make That Extra 10 lbs.? 
Most grass is deficient in protein, and calcium. 

The stomachs of an average cow can’t hold 

enough grass to supply the elements needed for more 
than about 20 pounds of milk. Yet she may produce 
30 pounds for a time because she is stimulated by 
the new grass and probably a new calf. She does 
this by drawing upon the tissues of her body for the 
protein and minerals needed for the extra 10 pounds. 


~y | 1} 
5 ‘“ ” SS A ii ne 
Don’t Let Cows “Run Down SSW cuduaaly 


Get that extra milk right along. By 

feeding the elements that grass lacks, 

you will get it. You will also stop 2 ; 
the drain on your cows’ systems. Feed from 


Feed Purina Cow Chow Now! : 


Purina Cow Chow supplies all that grass lacks. It 
makes your cows go through the season with better 
milk records—on an average, 3 lbs. of extra milk per 
day for every pound of Cow Chow fed. It will leave 
your cows in fine shape in the fall, ready to start right 
off with a good winter milk production. See the near- 
est Purina Dealer. Write for “ABC’s of Milk Making,” 
free. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. Buffalo, N. Y 


Checkerboard Bag 
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Speed up Hay Harvest 


There are two big reasons why it is desirable to speed up hay 
harvest—the cost of labor and the pressure of other work. The 
quickest and most economical way to speed up haying is to em- 
ploy efficient time and labor-saving machines. 

McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee mowers are light in draft, 
easy to handle, and can be depended upon to cut hay every min- 
ute. McCormick and Deering rakes get all the hay. Interna- 
tional tedders hasten curing. They also insure more uniform cur- 
ing and, therefore, better hay. The International combined side- 
delivery rake and tedder is an economical machine in that it can 
be changed instantly to rake or ted. 

Think of the time and labor an International hay loader would 
save the busy man! Hay makers know its popularity. 

International sweep rakes and stackers are big time and labor 
savers especially suited to large acreages. 

International hay presses multiply hay profit by putting the 
hay in the most economical shape to handle, haul, feed and store. 
The smooth, tight, neat appearing bales from an International 
hay press bring the highest market price. Sold by the Interna- 
tional dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA tne. 
CHICAGO USA 


92 Branch Houses in the United States 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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Mr. J. M. Bacher, owner and de- 

veloper of several World’s Champion 

cows, three of which are shown on this 

page, has Pall fu the soueeenne of feeding a 

vation which will furnish cows adequate main- 

tenance, without which no cow can produce maxi- 
mum flow. 


Mr. Hackney has found out by experience that too 
much protein is injurious—that to secure maximum 
milk production cows must be -kept at top-notch 
pardoel condition—the ration must be a health 

uilder, strength and aes giver. That’s why Mr. 
Hackney likes his cows to have 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘Q' DAIRY RATION 


ARDEN FARMS 
J. M. Hackney, Owner 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
The Quaker Oats Co. January Third, 1920 
Gentlemen—I must say to you frankly that in my 
letter to you concerning feeding of peor ny Friesian 
Cows on my Arden Farms, | overlooked the most im- 
ortant factor, which I wished to bring out. I do not 
elieve in a high protein ration. After the experience I 
have had, it is my judgment that breeders do not place 
enough importance upon the maintenance part of the 
ration of acow. Tosecure a maximum yearly production 
means that a cow must be kept in good physical condi- 
tion, nothing must be done to tear down the structure. 
It is my judgment that too much protein is injurious. 
There is good chance for 4 iment as to just how much 
rotein a cow should have, but I do not wish to engage 
in a discussion of the fine ‘points. but I believe that a 
small amount of protein is better than too much, if one 
expects to have cows go on year after year and main- 
tain their pee health and produce their maximum of 
butter an _ We. mix most of our feed ourselves 
with the exception of SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG 
“Q” DAIRY TION, with which we have been very 


successful. Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) J. M. HACKNEY. 


Owners of cows holding world’s rec- 


ords, as well as owners of grade cows, 
alike endorse the merits of SUHU- 
MACHER FEED, the eat_mainten- 
ance ration. 36 World’s Champion 
Cows have been helped to make their 
world’s records with SCHUMACHER 
as a part of their maintenance ration. 


BIG “Q” DAIRY RATION is a Quality 
= ration — when fed in conjunction wit! 

HUMACHER it supplies just the right amount 
of protein to stimulate milk production without 
“burning out” or tearing down the cows’ phys- 
ical condition. 


The ideal SCHUMACHER BIG “Q” 
combination will keep — cows “going strong” 
month after month, and it’s the cow that main- 
tains maximum production over long milking. 
periods that is the profit-producer. Feed deal- 
ers everywhere can supply you with these big 
result-producing feeds. Lg them a trial. The 
best time to start is NOW. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Address: Chicago, U. S. A. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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THE MODERN WAY 


of making ice cream and 
frozen deserts 


» The Cayuga Auto- 
' matic Ice Cream 
Freezer 


Works Automatically 


No crank to turn. Requires less than half the ice used in ordi- 
nary freezers. Easiest and cheapest to operate. Durable but so 
light that a child can handle it. Impossible for brine or salt to 
get into the cream. No muss whatever, can be used in any room 
in the house. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute and by every house- 
wife who has ever had one of these labor saving devices in her 
home. 


. 2 size, 3 pints - $5.00 
No. 3 size, 4 pints : 6.00 
. 4 size, 6 pints 7.00 
No. 5 size, 8 pints 8.00 


Add 50c to above prices for delivery west of Mississippi River. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send money order, registered 
letter or draft and the freezer will be delivered at your door all 
charges paid. 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Established 1844 ITHACA, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 





Devoted to 


Local 


Happenings 


Volume II 


Favorable Verdicts For 
Third “Ag” Assembly 


Defendants Exonerated by Lo- 
coed Jury—Professor Ever- 
ett Reads Pleasingly 


A good crowd gathered in Rob- 
erts Assembly for our third get- 
together of the year and, despite 
the trials of the entertainers, de- 
livered a favorable verdict for the 
entire program. Our own Profes- 
sor Everett started things along 
by reading one of Doc Drummond’s 
delightful French-Canadian poems. 
Professor Everett read the amus- 
ing native dialect so nicely that an 
encore was absolutely and vocifer- 
ously required. He then read 
“Little Bateese’, a naive and sym- 
pathetic bit of a child story which 
was sincerely appreciated. We were 
next held spellbound by Art Tuttle, 
who ambled in for a_ blackface 
stunt. Art sang “The Monkey 
Song” collegiately well, and _ irri- 


tated a dusky banjo with pleasing | 


effects for several encores. 
B. A. Has Difficulties 
Then came the distasteful, 
vulgah, noisy part of the program. 


Heb-Sa, one of our senior honorary | 


societies, staged a couple of trials. 
A number of locally known char- 
acters of ill repute aimlessly 
cumulated in the witness’ section 
while the court convened and ex- 


tracted an exotic jury from the au- | 


dience. B. A. Heavydrinker (Bris- 


tow, resplendent behind a revenge- | 
ful Van Dyke), was the defendant | 


in the first trial. Several nonde- 
script soldiers of fortune and agri- 
cultural “road agents” showed that 
B. A. was sure enough encouraging 
some suspicious’ effervescence 
the home cellar. They worked 
asad case against B. A. and we 
all felt pretty sorry for him 
the attorney for the defense 
out a few nails and tried 
tonic argument. a 
stand and swore that 
with which he stirred the concoc- 
tion grew bristles like a _ shoe 
brush, the dish cloth turned to a 
door mat, and he was tickled to 
death when he spilled some of the 
stuff on his stomach. The _ prose- 
cuting attorney let out a yell heard 
even above the noise of the jury. 
Things finally quieted down to a 
gentle roar and our bewhiskered 
defendant was acquitted. 


Babe Richard Testifies 

In the next case “Dorothea” was 
accused of frequently walloping 
“Dickie’ Domecon with the stove 
poker, and promiscously mopping 
up the lodge with him. 


up 


spit 
a_ hair- 
took the 
the spoon 


the | 


| 
ac- 


in|! 
jin fact, 


till | 
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“Ag’’ Team Wins Intercollege 
Basketball Championship 


The Inter-college Basketball sea- 
son closed with the final game be- 
tween Chem. and “Ag”. After two 
extra periods of tie scores “Jim” 
Cowan scored a wonderful basket 
from the middle of the court. The 
Ag squad consisted of MHarriot, 
Barnard, Captain George Lechler, 
Szymoniak, ‘“Jim’ Cowan, and 
“Eddie” Sanger. Ag kept the lead 
in the inter-college league with 
only one defeat out of six games 
played. No doubt the occasional 
vocal support from a chance Ag 
spectator, plus our infinite moral 
backing, were vital factors in the 
successful outcome of the season. 
The other college teams follow in 
the order of their standing: 

Won Lost P.C. 
5 : -715 
-666 
.666 
572 


-400 
-250 
-000 


Veterinary 
Law 
Architecture 

N. P. Brown ’21, an “Ag” man, 
and one of the Oxford-Cambridge 
contestants, won the Lung Mow 
trophy which is annually awarded 
to the novice cross-country runner 
showing the most improvement 
the preceding year. 


Due to the new interest recently 
shown in intra-mural sports, the 
“Ag”’ college has been able to or- 
ganize three complete crew combi- 
nations which practice daily. 
will after the 
tion. 


start Easter vaca- 


BE. L. Rich, an “Ag” man, 
been appointed captain of the Cor- 
nell polo team, the first polo team, 
which Cornell has 
About April 1, twenty-two polo 
ponies are due from Front Royal, 
Va. The positions on the team are 


|}open to all undergraduates. 


Wilson, a football man, was a 
mighty likeable ‘‘Dorothea”’, while 
Captain Buckley, of crew, made an 


appealing characterization of Dom- | 


econ's little 
ing attorney 
cation’s 


regent. The prosecut- 
foreshadowed coedu- 
ultimate chaos by 
ing that in the future 
would be battering all 
Judge Lechler was about to brain 
the babe with his exasperated 
gavel despite ‘‘Dorothea’s” mater- 
nal care when the jury came 
with the verdict of “not guilty’. 


the women 


ers in the final judicial fade away, 
and the Friggae Fylgae girls then 


Jimmie dispensed icecream and wafers. 


in | 


' sanctum 


Work | 
on the inlet, for inter-college crews, | 


had. | 


| his Poultry 


mankind. | 7 
| some more work on the Intexnation- 


to | 





Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill’ 


Number 7 


Brave Countryman Lad 
UnearthsDouble Scandal 


Chance Tip Proves Key to 
Well-guarded Incident—Long 
Journey Required 


(Editor’s Note: One of the neo- 
phytes from the reportorial staff of 
our little journal of joy scooped in 
this big scandal story just before 
we went to press. The incident had 
been so well guarded that it was 
only the penetrating persistence of 
the reporter in following up a hazy 
tip which has enabled the CAMPUS 
CoUNTRYMAN to give its readers 
this surprising account. Strange 
and terrible as some happenings 
are, we feel it our bounden duty to 
print for the public the news as it 
exists.) 

A vague tip about 
strange occuring ‘east of Roberts 
Hall” which “not many people 
heard about”, and involving several 
“girls”, was overheard by one of 
the CoUNTRYMAN news gatherers in 
the main corridor of Roberts Hall. 
The cub reporter was unable to lo- 
cate the speaker, so he immediately 
started east to do some journalistic 
detective work. 


something 


Plant Breeders Dormant 
He went first to the seed house, 
sanctorum of the Plant 
Breeding Department, where sun- 
dry rural and truly seedy charac- 
ters were deposited around the dis- 
tributing room, all exhibiting a 


| pleasing air of comfortable status 


quo. The guarded questions of the 


| reporter showed that scandal would 
has | 


never germinate in that environ- 
ment. The Forestry Building was 
deserted, and the clarion call of the 
reporter echoed mockingly thru the 


}empty hall. 


Not Hatched by Hen Men 

At the Poultry Building the type- 
writers were clucking away, people 
were talking of setting hens, and 
Professor Rice was scurrying after 
Congress items like a 
hen with a brood of ducklings. The 
reporter inquired tactfully about 
the news of the day—and learned 


declar- | that Professor Rice would probably 


fly down 
about 


to Washington 
the middle of April 


again 
to do 


al Poultry Congress. Any suspicious 
news? No, but out in An Hus— 
then the typewriters started cack- 
ling and the reporter headed for 


“Dorothea” “saluted” the ring lead- | 4" Hus. 


The trip to An Hus was a long 
and ‘courageous one, but after pik- 


(Continued on page 5) 
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PROFESSOR EVERETT HIMSELF 
Here is a picture of Professor Everett, our inimitable reader of 


French-Canadian dialect, 
amusingly powerful smoker, and 
doesn’t look like him? 


is Everett). 
cal satisfaction. 


well-liked 


professor of public speaking, 
mighty good friend. You say it 


The picture was taken at a French-Canadian 
camp (that explains the head gear). 


Note the pipe (that proves it 


It was taken one exam week, hence the look of quizzi- 





Alumni Plan Big 
Cleveland Meeting 


Cornell 
Cleveland, 


alumni will over-run 
May 13-14, for an old- 
time, big-time convention. The af- 
fair threatens to be of a 
nature, and the usual vigilance of 
Cleveland’s police and prohibition 
agents will not be necessary—or, 
at least, is not expected. A con- 
ventional banquet will give the 
alumni plenty of chances to spread 
themselves, tho. an unconventional 
and (ah!) stimulating smoker will 
furnish material which a respecta- 
ble conscience could not forget. It 
is feared that a multitude of “Ag” 
men will descend upon the city, 
and it is known, absolutely, that 
there will be the usual number of 
pathetic class reunions. The mob 
will sally forth in gala rags, and 
parade over to see the New York- 
Cleveland baseball game. Special 
publications of non-essential vital- 
ity and importance will be circu- 
lated, and movie men will reel in 
several miles of the orgy for world- 
wide entertainment. The secret of 
the whole affair lies in the pass- 
words, “Don’t just get educated— 
keep educated.” 





serious | 


| Dean Mann Reviews 
Past College Year 


The changes in the economic 
| view-point are noted in Dean 
Mann’s report on the work of the 
“Age’ college for the past year. It 
is pointed out that agricultural edu- 
|cation and research are now being 
motivated by new economic impor- 
tances, and that the marketing 
phase of farming is getting more 


attention than the producing end. | 


“The rapid growth of cities,” 
states Dean Mann, “and the rela- 
tively slow increase in numbers of 
persons engaged in agriculture 
means that the food production of 
each agricultural worker must be 
much greater than heretofore. With 
these changes new problems of bus- 
iness methods on the farm, financ- 
ing of farm operations, transporta- 
tion and marketing of products, 
and the maintenance of satisfactory 
living conditions on farms, have 
arisen.” 

The report gives an account of 
the work of all the departments, 
and of departmental published pa- 
pers. It can be obtained at the 
mailing room in the basement of 
Roberts Hall. 


Professor Everett Tells 
Secret of Poignant Odor 


Marvelous Results of Grafting 
Revealed — “Perce” Dunn 


Figures Prominently 


The source of the powerful and 
abundant fragrance which has been 


so strikingly noticeable around 
Roberts Hall and the adjacent 


campus has been discovered in Pro- 
fessor Everett's office. The story 
of the tobacco which this man is 
able to smoke is amazing. This 
tobacco is the result of years of 
delicate grafting which has finally 
developed a cross between wild to- 
bacco and rubber plants. This 
makes a good chewing and smok- 
ing tobacco. The plant is grown by 
a personal friend of Mr. Everett, a 
certain Pierre Baudreuyl, on special 
ranches far in the interior of the 
secret woods of Cote Francaise, 
Canada, and a bale is shipped every 
week, duty free by international 
arrangement, directly to Mr. Ever- 
ett. The distinguishing character- 
istic of this tobacco is its odor—a 
keen, rich, and freshly noticeable 
aroma which impresses one imme- 
diately by its manly strength. 








“Great Stuff’ says Everett 


Upon being interviewed (by tele- 
phone), Professor Everett stated 
that this tobacco is not, as vet, on 
the world’s markets, tho he is at- 
tempting, in his own modest way, 
to make it as widely known as 
possible. 
| “The tobacco,” he says, may be 
improved by the addition of horse- 
| hair clippings.” 
|_ “Perce” Dunn, assistant in Pro- 
| fessor Everett's office, is a remark- 
|able distributor of tobacco publicity 
|and has rendered Mr. Everett price- 
|less service in this work. For fur- 
ther references concerning this to- 
| bacco see Mr. Dunn. 


He Reads Poetry Too 

| Before we finish with this fellow 
| Professor Everett it will be neces- 
sary to say a little more. The 
ic. U. C. A. forum committee had 
|some bad luck with their program 
|for Sunday, March 20, so _ they 
asked Professor Everett to fill in 
b yecoming down and reading some 
of Doc Drummond’s Canuck poetry. 

“Tell them they won't learn a 
dern thing,” said Everett. “We'll 
just have a good time.” 

When the time came, Professor 
Everett told something of the story 
and customs of the French-Canadi- 
ans and then read, in dialect, some 
of Drummond's grand old out-of- 
door poems, which the gathering 
sincerely enjoyed. 


Some New Ones 


A daughter, Phoebe Laura Allen, 
was born to Dr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Allen, February 28. 

A son, “Bill” Templin Wellhouse, 
was born to Dr. and Mrs. William 
Wellhouse, February 28. 
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“Dickie” Attempts 
Spinach Digestion 


Intends to Develop Better Legs 
for Golf Stockings Than Arts 
Men Have 


“Now, Dickie, just 
lovely green. spinach! You can 
have all you want, little pretty 
dear, and then the little green cal- 
cium calories will chase up and 
down, and all thru those darling 
little bones of yours. Then our 
Domecon honey will have nice, 
strong legs, and not those ugly 
bowlegs that so many of the Arts 
boys have.” 

Dickie, visibly perturbed, looked 
at his limbs with the air of a con- 
noisseur, and then, looking out the 
window, caught sight of our snoopy 
reporter, Whereat the infant grinned 
shamefacedly. We grinned, _ too, 
and we stayed outside, too. Well, 
anyway, Dickie, again turning his 
attention to the spinach, decided 
that he might as well be the goat. 
So he swallowed hard, shut his 
eyes, and opened his mouth. Of 
course, “mother’’ was right there. 

“There, Richard, I knew you 
would want to try a bite. Now, 
chew each mouthful 32 times be- 
fore you swallow. I'll get Proctor 
Twesten to count for you. He's so 
used to handling freshmen. And 
then perhaps you can have a little 
of that lovely last year’s prune 
juice as a reward.” 


“Dickie” Tries Hard 


The child manfully clamped his 
jaws on the cow food, that con- 
tainer of calcium calories to pre- 
vent bowleggedness. But even the 
horrible thought that he might 
have to perambulate around these 
hills with Art-istic bowlegs could 
not aid Dickie in swallowing the 
roughage. Alas and alack, our 
poor Richard was unable to keen 
the clutch on all the way down and 
thus shift his gears. Nope, our 
Richard decided that spinach was 
not for him, so he up and carelessly 
emitted it from his mouth. 

But a weak stomach never 
phased a fair lady. So what did 
our Dom Econ “mothers” do but 
soak the grass in water and then 
offer Dickie the juice. Of course, 
being distinctly Cornellian, Dickie 
never refused a drink. It is hoped 
that Dickie’s complexion will not 
become too much like the color of 
his hair as a result of this con- 
stant drinking. 


look at this 


” 


Speaks Sparingly at Luncheon 


Professor Bristow Adams was 
the principal speaker at the _ bi- 
weekly luncheon of the Cornell 
Club of Syracuse, March 17. He 
told former Cornellians that the 
need for conservation is greater 
now than ever before, pointing out 
that the present rate of coal con- 
sumption will 
within two hundred years. He 
called attention to the work of 
Theodore Roosevelt on the policy 
of conservation thru wise use. 


exhaust our mines | 


RicHARD THE LIONHEARTED 


Here is a GOOD picture of Sir Richard Domecon. 


boy, nest pa? 


Quite a husky 


He must come of good stock and get the right kind 
of treatment from his student “mothers”. 


Already Dobie and Hoyle 


are considering whether he shall play quarter-back or stroke the 


crew. 


Popular Peanut Wrecks 


Ideals of Medical Art | 


Some domecon girls are experi- 
menting in the medical and hy- 
gienic art of dietetics, the purpose 
of which is to prove that a super- 
vised course of living is important 
in the determination of health, or 


rather, in this case, that there are | 


people who can eat stuff cooked by 
college girls and still retain the 
vital functions of life. So far the 
results have been successful, that 
is, we hasten to say, none of the 
heroic volunteer patients (Yellow 
Fever exposure is not to be com- 


sumers of the _ girl's laboratory 
products have, as yet, passed into 
a purely spiritual existence. 


being questioned, one of the pa- 


‘tients confessed that he had broken 


Upon | 


the law of prescribed allowances by 
eating peanuts. How many? 45 
cents worth. Now he is back on 
his tender diet of rubber bread, 
elastic liver, and cast-iron short- 
cake. 


“The popular belief,’ said Pro- 
fessor Adams, “that conservation 
means a strict enforcement of the 
game laws, is incorrect. The term 
has a much broader application and 
significance.” 


The April issue of the Delineator 


| Magazine features a special article 
/on Professor Martha Van 
pared with this for bravery), none | 
of these indifferently glorious con- | 


Rensse- 
laer, who is the new editor of their 
home-maker’s department. The ar- 
ticle, accompanied by a portrait of 
Miss Van Rensselaer, reviews her 
work at Cornell in connection with 
the development of our present 
home economics department. 
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Our Collegiate Daze 

We feel a few of the symptoms 
of Spring—watery mud, consum- 
mate laziness, and infinite emo- 
tional buoyancy. The intermittent 
robin piques a recalcitrant worm 
just outside our editorial window, 
and somebody, leaving an overshoe 
in an affectionate pond of globuli- 
ferous’ terra infirma, sees it 
smothered amidst sighs of viscous 
rapture. Friends, here Spring, 
sincerely stumbling into our pres- 
ence with muddy feet, tousled hair, 
and radiant joviality. He hails us 
with a healthy laugh, and whole- | 
heartedly blurts out that this is 
surely a funny season. We gaze at 
the flies on our journalistic case- 
ment and try to figure out just 
what he insinuates by such a typi- 
cally Cornellian remark. Primarily 
it is hard to study these days. We 
go swinging along the open road to 
the camp in the woods on the other 
side of the horizon, millions of 
miles away—did you ever drift off 
complete like that, just from some 
little trick 


is 


to make you dream? 
Yes, folks, it is hard to study these 
days. An old Greek baked high 
potentate said, “Know thyself.” 


The latest gospel says, “Know thy 
work and do it’—a plain and sen- 
sible principle. He who bends him- 
self with free valor against his 
task is a man, and there is no hero 
more noble, no monarch more pow- 
erful, no person more vital, than 
the man who actually works. Our 
college days take but a trifling bit 
of our three score years and ten, 
yet he who wastes them loses the 
opportunity of living in helpful sur- 
roundings, like an apprentice learn- 
ing life. These days the lectures 
are hopeless, the problems are in- 
tricate, the reading is vague, the 
reports are ungodly, but wait— 
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put into our work. So, friends, 
you are strolling around our halls 
of learning this glorious weather 
and should happen to fall on one 
of our slippery, sticky campi, get 
up and wipe the mud off, for suc- 
cess is still ahead. 


Jack Fleming 


While this journal 
back and watches 
tor, “Jack” Fleming, cut off and 
fade away into retiring realms of 
much needed rest it sighs, indeed, 
a most exhaustive sigh. Things 
sound as tho the spark-plug was 
plugged, the gas was gone, and the 
springs busted—that is only the 
sigh. How “Jack’’ has man-han- 
dled this paper! He has mauled it 
| over, cut it up, twisted it, ripped it, 
stretched it, squeezed it, and 
pounded it, and then, with exquisite 
tolerance, he has picked up the best 
of the battered remains and humor- 
ously pieced them together with a 
resultant success. The “baptism of 
fire’ of his successor is the appre- | 
ciation of the fact that “Jack’’ has 


of joy sits 
its former edi- 


if 









Bristow Adams’ Almanac 


Still Up to Date 





The agricultural almanac com- 
piled by our own Professor Adams 
(Bristow Adams—B. A.!), is still 
abreast of the times—indeed it 
holds much in store for the future, 
Lateness has characterized the his- 
tory of this publication. The idea 
of the government getting out an 
almanac, because the usual cheap, 
advertising ones were not to be had 
|du eto the high cost of paper, was 
not conceived until late in 1920, 
Professor Adams compiled the al- 
manac with remarkable speed, de- 
voting his entire Christmas vaca- 
tion to the work. It was then 
printed late (quickly for a govern- 
ment job), and was not distributed 
until the latter part of February— 
a bit late for an almanac. 

It Has Useful Humor 

The pamphlet was compiled from 
sources within the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and it con- 
tains, for each month, the necessary 


} 








done these big jobs well. 


Material 
Neighbor, this is your paper. The 
evitor is merely a lubricating piece | 
of journalistic 


exasperation in-| 
tended to facilitate the expression | 
of news and opinions. The vital 
tissues of every publication are the | 
little items of new material, the 
interesting fragments which are} 
popping up everywhere, all the! 
time. Jot them down, friend, and | 
ram them into our CoUuNTRYMAN 
box in Roberts Hall. Our readers} 


will appreciate them, so will you— | 
and, b’gosh, so will we. 


Our Honor 
Friends, here is our honor sys-| 
tem. We got together behind it | 
and the faculty was surprised | 
to see an actual university es 
that they passed the constitution | 
unanimously. The real to be} 
done is now in the each 
and every student. 


so 


work 
hands of 


Fa _ Visitors 

We note with pleasure the infil- 
tration of sundry students from the | 
lower campus. Especially is this 
seen in “Conservation of Natural | 
Resources”, one of our most inter- 
esting and most valuable courses, 
peculiarly and rashly alleged to be 





given for the _ professor's own 
amazement and comparable _ to 
Greek Art North of the Alps. (We|} 


reserve our further remarks on this 
course till June.) The visitors to 
our campus are welcome, and we| 
want them to know us well, and | 
thus help to establish even closer | 
relationships between the different | 
colleges of Cornell. 





A new, glass-lined, 500-gallon, | 
milk tank has been put up in the 
east room of the Dairy Building. 





have we solved our own problems, 
read ourselves rightly, and cared to 
give the true report? We may 
slide along on precarious D’s and 
graduate accidentally, but we ap- 
preciate true worth only in propor- 
tion to the wholehearted effort we | 


Drop in and see the glass lining. 


The CouNTRYMAN building will | 
not be torn down under the new 
building program of the “Ag” col- 
lege. No, neither will Roberts Hall 
—our lil’ shack squats here just as 
good-looking as ever 








| ers’ 


chronological data, a consideration 
of that month’s typical weather, 
seasonable and sensible advice on 
farm and household work, items of 
human, and especially agricultural, 
interest for each day, and a sprink- 
ling of poetry and breezy humor. 
It also contains a lot of strikingly 
up-to-date and essentially interest- 
ing facts about farming. It is the 
antithesis of the cheap, filigreed, 
patent-medicine almanac formerly 
so widely distributed. Thruout the 
work there is natural humor, vigor, 
and an energetic push. 

The almanac is listed as Farm- 
Bulletin 1202 and can be ob- 
tained from county agents or from 
the government printing office in 


| Washington. 


THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





This celebrates a noble name, 

Altho one can’t pronounce the 
same; 

Right well it’s know that garden 
greens 


Are very rich in vitamines— 

That garden truck from stalks and 
vines : 

Will keep you full of vitamines— 

And wise is he who then begins 

To plan for his fresh vitamines. 

The poet sings of many things, 

Including cabbages and kings. 

The kings are growing scarce these 
days, 

3Zut we are glad the cabbage stays; 

For were we short on leafy greens 

What should we do for vitamines? 





The weird excellence of perfect 
expuisiteness was recently exhib- 
ited in a salmon-colored adornment 
which hung knotted from Bristow 


| Adams’ collar and sought conceal- 


ment beneath his merciful _ vest. 
From the glowing surface of this 
cultured decoration a melodious 
succession of high-tension light 
waves heated the despairing sun- 
light and diffused over his wegry 
audience a balmy atmosphere of 
soporific ease. May this exotic 
taste of our genial professor never 
become contagious! 
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SHAKESPEARE WASN'T IN THE CLOTHING BUSINESS | 


Yet he knew a few things 
about clothes. He said— 
“The apparel oft pro- 

claims the man.” 
Shakespeare was right. 
Clothes don’t make the 
, man—but they go a long 
way towards making a 
favorable impression for 

him. Get on the right road and dona 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX SPRING SUIT 
And top off your appearance with a good-looking HAT 


STETSON AND BOSTONIAN SHOES 


Interwoven Hosiery — The well-groomed man wears gloves 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
The Home of Hart Schaffner @? Marx Clothes 


THE 
Christiance - Dudley 
PHARMACY, Inc. 
214-216 East State St. 
CANDIES 
Durand’s 


STRAND 


April 10, 11, 12, 13 
SUNDAY, MONDAY 


Huyler’s 
Chatauqua Hard Candies 
HIGHLAND LINEN 
Writing Paper 
All sizes and tints 
Tablets 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
Moore’s 
Conklin 
Eversharp Pencils 
Venus Drawing Pencils 
VENIDA HAIR NETS 
Compact Powders 
Rouge Talcums 
Brilliantines Perfumes 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY 
WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 
IN 
THE SIN THAT WAS HIS 


April 17, 18, 19, 20 


PRISCILLA DEAN 
IN 
OUTSIDE THE LAW 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Frosh Get Going 


The Ag Frosh gathered for their 
second meeting of the year on Fri- 
day evening, March 11, in Dom- 
econ, and the enthusiastic audience, 
which presented itself showed that 
the Frosh are going to see it thru 
and, if possible, establish a prece- 
dent for future classes. Per agree- 
ment, the fellows and girls should 
furnish the entertainment for as- 
semblies alternately. With the char- 
acteristic woman-like precision, the 
Domeconers showed the way. A 
short one-act play was presented, 
titleless we confess, yet answering 
the purpose of amusement, and pro- 
voking a good laugh from even the 
most begrudging cynicalist among 
the youngsters. To offset this face- 
tiousness, Professor B. A. was ap- 
pointed to keep the young hopefuls 
on their proper and_ self-respected 
dignity and, likewise, to furnish the 
really worth-while part of the pro- 
gram, which he did by reading 
ghost stories. The selection was, 
“The Hoodoo and the Voodoo”, 
which is one of his own writings. 


Professor Anna Botsford 
stock delivered an 
“Thoreau, Naturalist or Philoso- 
pher,” before the local chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, in Goldwin-Smith 
A, March 21. The lecture was open 
to the public and a good sized audi- 
ence appreciated the address. 


Com- 
address on 


A number of professors’ wives 
are attending the class in child 
training taught by Miss Alma Bin- 
zel, and the reports are that pro- 
fessor’s children are expanding, 
both in appetite and mental capa- 
city. 





Another very reditable record has 
been made by a member of the 
University herd, Glista Eulalia hav- 
ing just produced 31.85 Ibs. of but- 


ter in seven days. Glista Fluella, 
altho not on test as yet, promises 
to do herself proud, and her per- 


formance will be watched with 
terest by the cattle enthusiasts. 


in- 


Professor Embody is in Seattle, 
Wash., organizing a school of fish 
culture in the University of Wash- 


ington. This is the first fish cul- 
ture school to be established in the 
United States. Dr. Embody will 


return to Cornell, April 1, to resume 
his University classes. 


Miss Ashton, in the secretary’s 
office, has returned to work after a 
month’s absence due to a broken 
ankle. At this writing (March 20) 
she is still using crutches. 

Professor Fiske has resumed his 
university work after a six months’ 
sabbatical leave, during which he 
did experimental work for the De 
Laval Separator Co. Most of this 
work, which was done at the Col- 





lege, was in making cheese from 
clarified milk. 
Assistant Professor Adams, in 


charge of the junior project work 
of the department, has recently re- 
turned from Boston where he has 
been spending his vacation. 
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Brave Lad Gets Scandal 
(Continued from page 1) 


ing thru deep mud and staggering 
thru the suffocating clouds of smoke 
which the University heating plant 
was belching forth, the reporter 
finally dragged into Dr. Maynard's 
office. 


News at An Hus 

“What is the news about those 
two girls—” 

“Yes, said Dr. Maynard, “sit 
down. Now you see the purpose of 
this whole affair was to find out the 
relation of the vitamine content of 
the feed of the cow to the vitamine 
content of the milk produced. The 
vitamine content of the milk is be- 
ing measured by growth experi- 
ments with white rats. The milk 
of two cows which have been fed a 
ration poor in vitamines is being 
compared with the milk from cows 
of the same breed receiving a ra- 
tion presumably deficient in vita- 
mines. The experiment has been 
running for about six months but 
the authorities do not care to make 
anv statement about the results. 

The reporter sighed. It was pe- 
culiar fate to run across good news 
like that when he was after even 
bigger things. 

Barns Hid Secret 

At the tool-shed, Barrett greeted 
him with a sincere grin. Several 
of the men around the barns were 
whistling and singing, plowing had 
started for some 50 acres of oats 
and 60 acres of corn, the farm ma- 
chines were being overhauled and 
everything was getting under way 
for a busy Spring. Some students 
in Farm Practice had been scrap- 
ing a road down near East Ithaca, 
but as for scandal, “Go to the city 
for that.” At the stables it was, 
“Damn cold weather.” 

In the cow barns one of the as- 
sistants informed the renorter that 
some steers would probably be sent 
out to a newly fenced pasture near 
Monkey Run. Several young Sib- 
ley men had been out trying to 
scrape up an acquaintance with 
Glista Ernestine, all as a part of 
some fraternity initiation. As for 
scandal? 

“You heard about 
the assistant. ‘Well, 
is such a nice girl, Fluella is, 
we are all pretty much 
about it. Come and 
the facts.” 

The reporter had traced his tiv 
to its ultimate source !—farthest 
east. There he saw the main char- 
acters in real life! Glista Fluella 
had twin calves—both girls. 


>" 
you 


gasped 
she 
that 
concerned 
I'll show you 


see 








Word comes from Professor Wing 
that he expects to sail from Svdnev. 
Australia, on the Ventura, March 
30, and should arrive at San Fran- 
cisco about April 18. Professor 
Wing says he has been having a 
wonderful time visiting herds and 
attending sales, fairs, and meet- 
ings. 


Miss Lulu Graves was the only 
woman speaker at the Annual Con- 
gress on Medical Education, Licen- 
sure, Hospitals, and Public Health, 
held in Chicago, March 7-10. Doc- 
tor Vincent, recent convocation 
speaker at Cornell, delivered a pa- 
per on public health. Miss Graves 
spoke on dietetics. 











Funds for Research 


Research work in agriculture in 
this country may receive additional 
Federal aid. A bill was introduced 
on January 17, into the House of 
Representatives, to provide in- 
creased funds for all agriculture 
experiment — stations. This _ bill, 
which was introduced by the Hon. 
Fred S. Purnell of Indiana, a mem- 
ber of the committee on agricul- 
ture, provides that each state and 
territory shall receive, for its ex- 
periment station, $15,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, 
and $10,000 additional each year 
until 1928. In that year, each state 
will receive from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, $85,000 in addition to the 
funds already supplied each year 
under the Hatch Act of 1887 and 
the Adams Bill of a later date. 

During the war, the experiment 
stations lost many of their men who 
were highly trained and efficient in 
research work. After the war, ow- 
ing to the lack of proper funds, the 
stations were not able to induce 
these workers to come back into 
this scientific field and the experi- 
ment work has consequently suf- 
fered greatly. 


The Department of Plant Breed- 


ing is now distributing to farmers 
seed of the several strains of oats 
and barley that have been devel- 


oped in connection with other cereal 
breeding experiments. Four strains 
of oats which have been named 
Cornellian, Standwell, Comewell, 
and Empire, and two strains of 
barley, the Featherston and Cross- 
man, are being distributed. These 
sorts will be grown and the seeds 
multiplied so that many of the 
farmers receiving this seed will 
serve as seed sources in the future. 





A complete 
program 
coming 


crop demonstration 
is being planned for the 
summer by C. N. Silcox 
and Professor J. H. Barron of 
field service extension. The plans 
are to be worked up with the county 
agents at conferences to be held in 
New York, Albany, Utica, Roches- 
ter, and Binghamton. The demon- 
strations will be on seed and forage 
crop improvement, and _ soil im- 
provement by use of green manure 
crops. 


The Cornell study courses 
advanced study courses which 
sent out by the department have 
increased over 100% in circulation 
within the last two months. On 
January 1, 547 persons were on the 
mailing list, while on March 1 
these courses were being studied 
by 1224. Winter course students 
and Farmers’ Week visitors are 
the principal correspondents. 


and 
are 


P. L. Dunn, instructor in 
sion service, has been ill with a 
nervous breakdown. He is again 
at work after spending a week con- 
valescing at his home. 


exten- 


Mrs. home 


Smith, bureau agent 
leader, and Miss Nye, assistant 
leader, attended the conference on 


farm bures.u work in the ten east- 
ern states recently held in Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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a: Spring - time Clothes 


and Haberdashery 
ee Now Ready 
IPATRIK 


CLOTHIERS The most remarkable exhibits of the finest 
ready - for - service garments we have ever 
shown await your viewing. 


In every item of haberdashery, we emphasize the quality features 
and the value attraction. They're evident in everything we sell. 

a 
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FASHION PARK CLOTHIERS 


P 9 
iii Brooks 
Laxative 


Satisfaction Cold Tablets 


Are mighty in-cur- 
ative power. Take 


them when the cold 
‘ first starts, they save 
Shortest Mileage : 


time and trouble. 


BETWEEN A. B. Brooks & Son 


Pharmacists 
Ithaca and Auburn Ithaca, New York 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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“Walker's Place”’ 


UNIVERSITY STATIONERY STORE 
422 Eddy Street 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES 


Best Kodak Finishing on the Hill. 


THOUGHTS FOR SPRING 


Easter is the time to have your car 
overhauled or tuned up for the miles 
of enjoyable driving that the delight- 
ful weather holds in store for those 
repared to take advantage of it. 
Let us do your work, and be sure of 
uninterrupted service and pleasure. 
Prices right for guaranteed work. 


LANG’S GARAGE 
Dial 2778 


Come in and get acquainted. 


Eyeglass Insurance 
A New and Valuable Service for the 


Protection of our Customers. 


For the small fraction of the value of 
your glasses we will issue to you N. O. 
S. C. Lens Insurance Card, good for one 
year anywhere. 


If your glasses break within the year, 

you may present your N. O. S. C. card 

to us and your broken lenses will be 

replaced without charge. 

Insure your glasses now—be- 
fore they break 


Call and let us explain 


Wilson Optical Co. 


208 E. State St. Ithaca, N. Y 


Authorized N. O. S.C. 
Lens Insurance Ser- 
vice Station 


‘*We grind our own 
lenses”’ 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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TYPEWRITER SPEED 


Twenty-five years ago manufacturers of certain racing bicycles hired experts to 
propel their machines. The public finally learned that these experts could make 
just as good a record on one machine as they could on another. 


These races proved nothing about the speed of the machine, simply that one 
man could make his legs go faster than another. 


The same thing may be applied to typewriter speed contests, and the speed of 
the machine must not be confused with the speed of the operator. Any stand- 
ard make of typewriter is ““faster’’ than any person can run it. 


On account of the Ball Bearing construction and easy running qualities of the 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter the average operator can accomplish more on 
the “‘Silent Smith”’ than on any other typewriter. 


J. E. Van Natta 


Exclusive Agency 
Ithaca, N. Y. Opp. Ithaca Hotel 
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There is nothing that will make the meal more inviting 
than a bowl or basket of fresh cut flowers. 


THE BOOL FLORAL CO. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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New York 
Life Insurance Company 
OFFERS 
The Maximum Protection 
AT 
The Minimum Cost 


C. H. WEBSTER - : - Agent 


121 Catherine St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Phone 2445 





“We Treat Your Linen White” 


The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 


ie 


COLLECTIONS DAILY 
SERVICE PROMPT 
MENDING FREE 
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Fraternity and Commercial 
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We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 







413 COLLEGE AVENUE 
Phone 2023 
A. R. NOLIN, ’21_ = R. B. PATCH, ’22 













Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 


Have You a Dairy, an Orchard, 


a Garden, a Home? 


Do you know the modern methods as taught today? 


We have a list of practical 


Agricultural Books 


Covering all phases and problems of life and work on the 
farm, which we post you for the asking 


The Corner Bookstore, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE AGRICULTURAL LIBRARY 





The Engravings in 
The Countryman 
are made by the 

Ithaca Engraving Co. 


First National Bank Building 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Commercial Photographers, De- 


signers, Photo-Engraved plates {§ 


in one or more colors for all 


Printing Purposes, Electrotypes, | 


Advertising. 


We have earned a reputation for 
excellence of workmanship, time 


A) of delivery, and price. 


ARTISTIC, - SKILFUL 
COMPETENT 


Protect Your Cloth- 
ing From Moths 


By hanging them in Wayne’s 
cedared paper wardrobe bags. 
We also have cedar chips, 
moth balls and other moth 
exterminators for the clothes 


you pack away. 


The Hill Drug Store 


C. W. DANIELS, Pharmacist 
328 College Ave. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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Is Vanity Ever Pardonable? 


Speaking of individuals: hardly 
ever. But publications are always 
forgiven for raving about their 
growing circulations. That, you 
see, is really nothing but vanity, 
since an _ increased circulation 
means that the magazine thinks 
enough of itself to put forth its 
best efforts, and be proud of them. 


Well, anyway, what did our cir- 
culation manager do recently but 
stay up all one night just to find 
out all he could about our circula- 
tory system. And by the time the 
roosters out behind the poultry 
building began to crow, and the 
milk-maids out east of An Hus be- 
gan to rattle their pails, this night 
owl of ours discovered that there 
are very nearly 3000 others who 
seem to like to read THE COUNTRY- 
MAN. So the family is growing 
quite nicely, thank you. 


But don’t forget how easy it is 
to roll a dollar down the hills to 
the stamping ground of THE COoUN- 
TRYMAN, this peaceful village of 
Ithaca. We'll try and have some- 
one here ready to catch it. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write, 
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CORN Puopucrs REFINING 


.& 
ve ENERAL K U 


Tein TINO 23.0% 
FAT MINIMUM 1.0% 
FIBRE MaXINUN 8.5” 


“1 easeepeeeenestenmnsansnnnnsnnnrr 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 


ee ee RARER ere 


FREE- Write for full 


information giv- 
ing the correct mixture for 
feeding Buffalo Corn Glu- 
ten Feed. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed, 
tell us who and where he is. 
Write today to Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, 
Feed Department, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York. 


The Secret 


of Making Your 


Dairy Pay 
Help Your Cows 


Increase Your Profits 


COOKIN 


VERY dairyman knows he 
can't make a profit on milk 
unless he feeds for it. 


And unless he weighs his feed and 
weighs the milk from each cow he can't 
know the profit he makes. 

Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed will greatly 
increase your milk yield. 

Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed contains 
concentrated corn protein in a_ highly 
digestible form. It 1s used by success- 
ful dairymen all over the country. 

Get a supply of Buffalo Corn Gluten 
Feed. Mix three parts of Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed with one part of wheat 
bran, or one part of ground oats and 
one part beet pulp. 


You can mix a whole ton in a half 
hour—the most profitable half hour 
you ever spent. 

Feed this mixture one pound to every 
three and one-half pounds of milk and 
see how your milk yield will jump. 

After a month’s trial of Buffalo Corn 
Gluten Feed you'll never again go back 
to the old methods of feeding. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
New York 


AION 


Chicago 
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P. M. SHARPLES 


The Name SHARPLES 
Means More Than a Separator 


HE name Sharples identifies 

the only Suction-feed cream 
separator—the only separator that 
skims clean at any speed. 


But it means more than the name of the 
manufacturer of a successful machine. 
Back of the name stands a quarter of a 
century of dairy pioneering—of service 
to dairymen through cooperation with 
agricultural colleges—the National Dairy 
Council and Sharples dealers for the up- 
building of the American dairy industry. 


Sharples means Service. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. 


Branches : 
Chicago ‘Toronto San Francisco 
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